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THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE IN THIS LIFE I8 


CONTEMPLATION. 


A SMILE.—The cloud must be dark, or the cup very bitter, that a 
Smile (of Love) cannot enter or sweeten. 


‘When Love speaks, the voice of all the gods makes heaven drowsy with 
the harmony.’—Shakespeare. 














‘Yet when I suffer from a brain o’erwrought, | Harassed by anxious care and sudden grief, 
Excited, feverish, worn from laboured thought; | Irun to “ ENO,” and obtain rehef,’ 


A Barrister-at-Law, whose years now number above fourscore. 


[N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE, ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS AN 


IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED, or Necessary Adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and 


acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injuricus effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as 
alcoho}, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By natural means it thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, 
by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over cerebral activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, &c. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derargement and Indigestion, 


frequently called (or mistaken for) Heart Disease.—‘ On the 14th of April I purchased a bottle of your 
FRUIT SALT, not feeling very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bonght it, 
I had suffered more or less since the year 1841 from palpitation of the heart, but very badly during the last few 
years. The least thing would prodnce it during the day,and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. 
Strange to say, after the first dose of FRUIT SALT, palpitation suddenly ceased, and have not since returned, 
Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I have recommended it to all my friends, both in London 
and Yarmouth ; at the same time, I feel it a duty tostate the above facts, of which you can make whatever use 
you please,’—I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, TRUTH. . 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED 

ANNUALLY, AND MILLIONS FREED FROM INCALCULABLE SUFFERING,.—Millions have died 
from Preventible liseases in this Country. It is the duty of every one to avert this, With each bottle of 
ENO’S FRUIi SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infections 
Diseases, Fevers, BLooD Porsons, &c. If this invaluable informatron were universally carried out, manv forms 
of Disease now producing much havoc would cease to exist, as PLacur, LEpRosy, &c., have done, when the true 
cause juts become known. 


EVERYTHING but the PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREED WITH ME. 

‘ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W., Sept. 10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the 
wonderful Preventive of Sick Headache which you have given to the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two 
years and a half I suffered much from sick headache, and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. 
Five months ago I commenced taking your FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that 
time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent as to 
diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, 
and I am now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring 
on me such a benefit; and if this letter can be used in any way, I sha}l be really glad, merely begging that the 
initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, Truru.’ 


‘ HEALTH IS THE GREATEST OF ALL POSSESSIONS, and 'tis a 


maxim with me that a Hale Cobbler is a better man than a Sick King. —BIcKERSTAFF. A natural way 
of restoring or preserving health. Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), It is a pleasant 
beverage, both cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 


‘THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. —‘A new invention is brought before the public, and com- 


mands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’ — ADAMS. 


CAUTION.—-Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT’ 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byd. ¢. Eno’s Patent. 
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AS 
N 190 “YEARS, _INTERNATIONAL AWARDS) 
C “A, BRIGHT MEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 5 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
AS RECOMMENDED LY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, tA 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #.4.5S., Pres. of the RovAL CoL. oF SURGEONS, nN oi 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
Countless Beauteous Ladies, including MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, recommend its Virtues es} 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


THE FOLLOW! NG FROM THE WORLD-RERGWNED SONGSTRESS IS A SAMPLE OF THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA Partly 


«| HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR <a, 7 170 es22e_ Dar 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” . 


Ls Pears’ Soap Is FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED Wontp. SY 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN THE .TRADES, THE TROPICS; 


AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES;’ 
OR, FOURTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’ IN 1883, 
By LADY BRASSEY. 
W.th 292 Illustrations by R. T. Prircaerr, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart 
and Eight Maps drawn and engraved by’E. Weller. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Printed on large paper, and bound in half-vellum, with gilt top, The Illustrations are 
printed on India paper and mounted. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price £3. 13s. 6d. (Only 250 copies printed.) 


LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c, that appear in the Rdition de Luxe 
1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. 


ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, 


WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME :— 


AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 329. Price 6s. Contents :— 
v. 


I. THe Croker PAPERS. 
Il. ReceNT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN 
Forum. 
III. Private BILL LEGISLATION. 
1V. CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET DU PAN, { 





SPENSER AS A PHILOSOPHIC POET. 
STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

THE MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS. 

SECRET PAPERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE, 
THe REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early Usage and Belief. By AxpRew 


LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton College. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
* The essential purpose of Mr. Lang’s book is to plead for, or, if that term be thought too deferential, to uphold, 
a new method in the study of mythulogy as against the method which is at present in favour with the philologist:. 
Mr. Lang—to put it plainly --does not believe in the philologists as the interpreters of myths. He would have 


mythology treated more from the ethnological point of view......The book is learned, brilliant, and suggestive 
in a high degree.’ —SatTURDAY REVIEW. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL ATLAS, Edited 


by C, CoLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Editor 
of ‘Epochs of Modern History.’ 101 Maps and Pians (53 coloured). Post 4to. 5s. 

*,.%* The idea of publishing this Historical Atlas has arisen naturally as the series of ‘ Epochs of Modern History’ 
approaches completion. Each volume is fully furnished with Maps and Plans ona fairly uniform scale, and these, 
when collected, form of themselves a series of historical maps in which the gaps are not very numerous. The 
principles that have been followed are mainly two—-never to sacrifice clearness for the sake of detail, and to let 
each map deal with one period only. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Trans- 


‘ated verse for verse from the original into Terza Rima, By) James INNES MINCHIN. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
‘We believe Mr. Minchin’s version to be, on the whole, the best that has appeared. The difficulties of the 
terza rima are overcome with remarkable success The book wiil be prized by all lovers of -Daute.’ 


BritisH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
IN THE LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the Search for LIEUT.- 
COMMANDER DE LONG and his Cou.panions, followed by an Account of the Greely Relief Expedition, 


aud a Proposed Method ot reaching the North Pole. By GeorGE W. MELVILLE; Uhief Eugineer, U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE PHILLIPS. With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. By Hermricu Ewatp, late Professor 


in the University of Gottingen. Vols, I. to VI., price £3.19, Vol. VIIL.—‘The Apostolic Age.’ Translated 
from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 8vo. 21s. 


A BOOK OF STRIFE, in the form of the Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. 


By GkOoRGE MACDONALD. New Edition. 12mo. 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Otrrnant, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By Jamus Payy, Author of 


‘By Proxy’ &c, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. ‘(Modern Novelist’s Library.) 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 60.’5 NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume I, (Abbadie—Anne), Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is confidently expected that the Work will 
be completed in about Fifty Volumes, 
From thee PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 24th. 

‘We have before us in this handsome volume the | notice, and, in the second place, to preserve a due 
first instalment of a work which promises to do credit | proportion in the length of the articles, In both 
alike to the enterprise of its publishers, and the | respects Mr. Stephen has shown excellent judgment. 
scholarly assiduity of its editor. Every literary work- | ... But it is the shorter notices rather than the more 
man must have felt the lack of sucha book of referenc3, | extended monographs upon which the real utility of 
Since the “ Biographia Britannica” no attempt has been | the work will depend. These, so far as we have looked 
made on anything like an adequate scale to provide a | into them, seem to have been executed with great care, 
complete storehouse of British biography. The mag- and to embody in most instances a good deal of. 
nitude of the task has not unnaturally deterred | original research. . . . The attention devoted to 
publishers from attempting it. . .. In any such | theatrical biography will greatly enhance the value of 
undertaking the editor’s chief difficulty is,in the first | the dictionary.’ 
place, to determine who shall be deemed worthy of : 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 


In the press, POPULAR EDITION, with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, fop. 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 
NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. . 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. By 


AvuGustus J. C. Hane, Author of ‘ Cities of Italy,’ ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ &c. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. By Colonel the 


Honourable J, COLBORNE, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 
FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Roserr Browyine. Third Edition, 
cp. 8yo, 5s. 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH SMITH’S 
LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.’ 
Nearly ready, SIXTH EDITION, with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 
LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworrn Smirn, M.A., 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Harrow School ; Author of ‘Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism,’ ‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ &c. 














In the press, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. By Aveusrus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘ Walks 


in Rome,’ ‘ Cities of Northern and Central India,’ ‘ Wanderings in Spain, &c. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 


In the press, 4 vols. 8vo. 12s, 6d, each. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE OF 


LA MANCHA, By MicugL De CERVANTES SaaveDRA. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Joun Onmspy, Translator of the ‘ Poem of the Cid.’ 


NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Will be ready in February, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A MAN OF HIS WORD, and other Stories. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ No New Thing,’ &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Harry Furnies, 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payn, Author of ‘By 





y,’ &. 
‘In all the thirty busy active years which he has devoted to literature, Mr. Payn has never yet produced a 
book like “* The Talk of the Town.” . . . His books are always pleasant, but this present work is far and away 
better than anything else he ever wrote. —WHITEHALL REVIEW. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW SERIES OF REMINISCENCES BY THE REV. T. MOZLEY. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


REMINISCENCES 
CHIEFLY OF TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY M.A. 
Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.’ 


HE STRANGE CAREER OF THE CHEVALIER D’EON 


DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great Britain in 1763. By Captain J. 
Bucuan TE rer, R.N. F.S.A. F.R.G.S, Author of ‘The Crimea and Transcaucasia,’ ‘The Bondage and 
Travels of Johann Schiltberger,’ &c. &c. with Portraits. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. (Now ready. 


*,% This History of the Chevalier D’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a mystery for upwards of forty years, 
is treated from original MSS, and other unpublished documents, and French official despatches in the works of 
Flassan, Lomén‘e, Gaillardet, Boutaric, the Duke de Broglie, and Vandal. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Philip 


van Artevelde.’ 2 vols, 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LORD MALMESBURY’S MEMOIRS. 
MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: an Autobiography. By the 


EARL OF MALMESBURY,G.C.B. New and cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. td. 


MEMOIR OF COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, late President 


of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Translated and abridged by the DowAGER-COUNTESS OF 
DALHOUSIE. With Portrait, 8vo. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, HIS LIFE AND LABOURS. By his 


Son-In-Law. Translated from the French by Lapy CLaupz HaMILTon, Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


*,* In this book the Author relates in much detail the history of M. Pasrgur’s discoveries, and furnishes 
many lively biographical anecdotes, The translation is produced under the superintendence of Professor 
TYNDALL. 


THE HON. ROBERT GRIMSTON: a Sketch of his Life. By 


FREDERICK GALE. With Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland ; 


or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic in the 17th Century. By M. ANTONIN LEFEVRE 
PonTALis. Translated from the French by 8, E. and A, SrgPHENSON. Two vols. 8vo. 


By the BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY 
ON ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS." By C. J. ELticorT, D.D., Bishop ot 


*,* This work on which the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has been long engaged is now approaching its 
completion, and it is expectei will be published in the course of the year. 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES. [Including Four-handed Chess, Chess 


for Three, Six, or Eight Players, Round Chess for Two, Thiee, or Four Players, and several different 
ways of Playing Chess for Two Players. By Major GzonGE Hopk VERNEY. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘ [Nearly ready. 
THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF POEMS. By Roszrr Louis 


STEVENSON, 1 vol. small fop, 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s, 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 
HOW TO PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist; 


Whist Whittlings, and Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘FIVE of CLUBS’ (R. A. Procror). 
Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 





London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








This day is published, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE 


AS RELATED 


IN HER LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY HER HUSBAND, 


J. W. CROSS. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 42s, 





This day is published, 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


THE OPEN Door.—OLD LaDy Mary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


***'The Open Door” seems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with its mingled realism and idealism, 
its fidelity to human nature and its true poetry, its perfect simplicity, and its mild and eerie supernaturalism, 
osseve A marvellously beautiful and eerie story.’ SPECTATOR. 


‘“Old Lady Mary” is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the sypernatyral of which Mra, 
Oliphant has the secret.’ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


This day is published, 


SYMPNEUMATA;; or, Signs of Humanitary Evolution. Edited by 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joan Hut Bourton, D.C.L., &., Author 


of ‘A History of Scotland,’ ‘ The Scot Abroad,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. 
This Edition contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections, and a copious Index. 


GLIMPSES IN THE TWILIGHT. Being various Notes, Records, 


and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D.. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


NAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,’ ‘ Troublesome Daughters,’ &c. 2 vols. crewn 8vo. 12s, 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Farner Dinoy, of the Order of Preaching 


Friars, Translated into English by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


THE ROYAL MaAIL:: Its Curiosities and Romance. By James WiLson 


Hybg, Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 
(Jmmediately. 


NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS;; or, The Waterways, 


Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of ‘ The Swan and her Crew,’ 
New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated with Seven Full-page Plates, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bow Gavtrter, and Illus- 


trated by DoyLx, LeEcu, and CrowQuitL. Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 


By Maria SOLTERA. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MADAGASCAR: its History and People. By the Rev. Henry W. Lirtte, 
some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post 8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW ISSUE IN SIX MONTHLY DIVISIONS, PRICE 5s, EACH. 


DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE 


INCLUDING 
GENERAL PATHOLOGY, GENERAL THERAPEUTICS, HYGIENE, AND THE 
DISEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


BY VARIOUS, WRITERS. 


Edited by RICHARD QUAIN, M.D., F.R.S. 


Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians ; Member of the 
Senate of the University of London ; Member of the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration ; Consulting Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 





EIGHTH THOUSAND, 


In one vol. medium 8vo. pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings, price 31s. 6d. cloth 
or 40s. half-bound in russia; to be had also in 2 vols. price 34s. cloth. 








Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Desire to call special attention to the new issue in Siv Divisions of ‘Quain’s 
Dictionary or MeEpicine. 





This work, although little more than two years have elapsed since its publication, 
has alreadg achieved an established position as a standard medical authority, without 
which the library of no professional man is complete. 


Beyond its use to the medical practitioner, it is of very great value to the student, 
who will find all the subjects of Practical Medicine systematically and concisely, yet 
as fully, discussed, as in the best text-books; whilst the principal terms used in the 
Medical Sciences are defined in brief and intelligible language. Many sulyects, too, 
will be found dealt with, which have reference to Surgery more immediately in 
connection with Medicine. 


Such a complete compendium of modern Medicine cannot fail to be likewise of 
interest to all who desire to make themselves acquainted with the scientific study of 
Disease and its treatment ; the articles on Climate, Personal Hygiene, Public Health, 
Nursing the Sick, the construction and Management of Hospitals, and the modern 
doctrine of Contagion, being especially valuable to the general reader. 


In order to render this valuable work accessible to a larger number of readers, the 
Publishers are now issuing it in Six Divisions, one of which will be published monthly, 
at the price of Five Shillings. Subscribers’ names will be received by all Booksellers. 


Division I. Now Reapy. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, &. CO. 








FOURTH EDITION, 


With SUPPLEMENT brought down to the end of 1884, price 28s, cloth ; 
35s. half-bound russia. 


SUPPLEMENT separately (1881- 1884), ast: 2s. Gd. 





A nadine 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Turrp Eprrion of the Dictionary oF GENERAL BIOGRAPHY was 
brought down to the close of 1880. The present edition contains Memoirs 
and Notices of eminent persons who have passed away during the four 
years 1881 to 1884, and is completed as nearly as possible to the time of 


publication. 


Among the names, nearly 200 in number, which will be found for the 
first time in this edition are the following :— 





Alexander II. J. R. Green D. G. Rossetti 

B, Auerbach T. H. Green J. Scott Russell 

F. M. Balfour Sir George Grey Sir E. Sabine 

The Earl of Beaconsfield A. Hayward Keshub Chunder Sen 
George Borrow R. H. Horne C. W. Siemens 

P. P. Broca W. 8. Jevons General Skobeleff 
Thomas Carlyle General Kauffman Professor Henry Smith 
The Comte de Chambord K. R, Lepsius Dr. Angus Smith 
Sir A. Cockburn T. E. Cliffe Leslie J. Spedding 

Bishop Colenso J. Linnell W. Spottiswoode 
Charles Darwin M. Littré Dean Stanley 
Gustave Doré H, W. Longfellow Archbishop Tait 

J. B. Dumas Karl Marx Dr. Allen Thompson 
‘ George Eliot’ Edward Miall General Todleben 
R. W. Emerson F. A. Mignet Tourguénieff 

H. Fawcett Robert Moffat Wagner 

Sir Bartle Frere Professor Palmer Sir T. Watson 

Léon Gambetta Mark Pattison General Sir W. P. 
President Garfield Dr. Pauli Williams 
Garibaldi Dr. Pusey Sir Erasmus Wilson 
Prince Gortschakoff Charles Reade 








London: LONGMANS; GREEN, & CO. 











With 14 full-page Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the Text, 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEABOARD. 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF ‘VERA,’ ‘BLUE ROSES,’ &c. 


SCOTSMAN. : 
‘In this large and handsome volume the Author of “ Véra”’ has produced a delightful monograph on a region 
which may, without exaggeration, be described as the holiday and health resort of Europe. Long residence in 
the district, an intimate acquaintance with its history and archeology, and much patient study of the charac- 
teristics of the land and the people, have peculiarly qualified the writer for her task, of which she has acquitted 
herself with a literary grace and polish that give to the bcok all the charm and sustained interest of a good rovel. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








Crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 


ABOVE THE SNOW LINE: 
Mountaineering Sketches between 1870 and 1880. 


(By CLINTON DENT, 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club. 


With Two Engravings by Edward Whymper and an Illustration by Perey Macquoid. 
GRAPHIC. 


‘Mr. Dent’s remarks on the dangers of mountaineering, and the necessity of paying proper attention to the 
rules of the game, are most wise, and they should be laid to heart by all young climbers. The book is never 
dull ; adventures, anecdotes, and jests are on every page. It is human, skilful, and humorous; and if all Alpine 


climbers were of Mr. Dent’s sort, we think that Mr. Ruskin would at once modify his recent hard sayings about 
Swiss mountaineering.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





APPROVED WORKS ON 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


By JOHN GILL, 


*Lecturer on Education, Training College, Cheltenham. 


1, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Introductory Textbook to School Education, Method, 


and School Management ; a Treatise on the Principles, Instruments, and Methods of Primary Education. 
Fep. 8vo, cloth, pp. 368, New Edition, much enlarged, 3s, 


2. SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. The Principles and Practices of Primary Education 
as set forth by Eminent Educationists from Ascham to Shuttleworth, Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 314, 2s. 6d. 
* Your valuable little book on Systems of Education.’—Professor BAIN. 
* A very clear and intelligent account of the different systems of education.”—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


3. ART OF TEACHING Young Minds to Observe and Think. Fully illustrated by 
upwards of 130 Sketches of Notes of Lessons. Fep. 8yo. cloth, pp. 208, Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, 2s. 


4. LOCKE’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION as appointed for the Second 
Year Course in Training Colleges. With Introductory Essay. Fep. 8vo. clotu, 1s. 


5. ART OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. Fully illustrated by Sketches and 
Notes of Bible Lessons for Infant, Junior, and Senior Classes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, pp. 224, 2s. 


‘ Your book seems particularly well suited for the purpose for which you have written it.’—Bishop ELLICOTT. 


* Besides general instruction as to methods of teaching, there are many sketches of Scripture Lessons, such as 
could be drawn up only by a thoroughly practised Christian teacher.—RECORD, 


__* We cannot speak too favourably of its earnest tone, its practical utility, its simple rules, and clear illustra- 
tions. It should be in the hands of every teacher.’—ScHOOL GUARDIAN. 


‘Unique, It deserves a large circulation.’—CHuRcH SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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‘DAILY NEWS’ OFFICE, 
67 Fieet Street, Lonpon, 
1885, 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Daily Slew’ 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 


OF ANY LIBERAL PAPER 


in ‘Lanes WOR cay 














The ‘DAILY NEWS’ is now the leading Liberal organ. 
It has the largest circulation of any Liberal paper in the 
world, and is therefore the best channel for Advertisements 


of every description. 


Situation Advertisements, Two Lines Sixpence. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS.—The ‘ Daily News’ 
has a Special Publishers’ Column several days a week on the Leader Page, 
which is not restricted to New Works. The charge for these Advertisements 
is One Shilling per Line ; Four Shillings being the minimum for each book. 
The Headline is inserted free of charge, 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH TRON FRAMES. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO. beg to call attention to their New Iron-framed Cottage Pianofortes, 
which combine great power and purity of tone, with.a general excellence hitherto the charac- 


teristic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 


These Intruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, 
and are supplied on Cramer’s three years’ system, which though partially adopted by others, is 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


ITRON-FRAMED PIANETTES 


From 30 Guineas. 


From £2. 16s, per quarter ¢ on their three - years’ system. 


snOn-FRAMED PIANINOS 


From 36 Guineas. 


From £3. 10s. per quarter ¢ on their three years’ system. 


TRON-FRAMED COTTAGES 


From 55 Guineas. 


From £5. 5s, per quarter on their three. years’ system. 
FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Six Months without loss to the Purchaser. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 


Regent Street, W.; 


Bond Street, W.; High Street, Notting Hill, W.; 


Moorgate 


Street, E.C.. LONDON. Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 20 West Street, and 88 Western 
Road, BRIGHTON. And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
EDINBURGH; and the principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real relief” 


he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 48. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derét: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul's 's Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To.open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass, 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street. Newgate Street. London, E.C. 








J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 





v.J.BELL act 


beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
SECRETE |} a vigorous action in the capillary 
OIL \f} vessels prevents its falling or be- 
}) coming grey. It is nota dye, and 
PROMOTES |} pony nothieg but what is bene- 
cial to the preservation of the hair, 

GROWTH | Of Chemists and Perfumers, 

\OF THE HAIR -per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 





| Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
f APNOEA OA | 2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 


exc. F. NEWBERY & SONS, 








LONDON, E.C. 
Established A.p. 1746, 


1 King Edward 8St., Newgate St., 





Jenny Linp. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s. ; 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d , 5s, 4d., and 11s. éd 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p, 1746, 
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£6,000 1 PRIZES GIVEN to SUBSCRIBERS! 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until March 16th Only. 


The proprietors of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, being desirous of introducing 
their paper into every home where it is not now taken, have decided to throw off all profit this year and give away to all who 
subscribe before MARCH 16th, 1885, £6,000 in Prizes. OUR GR. OFFER: 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 


We will enter your name on our subscription books and post py THE GOLDEN ARGOSY to you regularly for 
Three Months (Thirteen Numbers), and \ immediately send a printed numbered receipt, which will entitle the holder 
to one of the following MAGNIFICENT P NTS 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 


5 Cash Presents of £100 each . 20 Gents’ Solid Gold Chains, £4 each . . 
5 Cash Presents of £50 each . . 20 Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, £8 each 
10 Cash Presents of £20 each . 10 Elegant Bicycles, £17 each e 
= Cash Presents of £10 each ° . | 5 Silver Tea Sets, £20 each 
0 Cash Presents of £5 each . | 50 Gold Pens and Holders, 8s. each 
% Elegant Upright Pianos, £50 each . 500 Extension Gold Pencils, 4s. each 
5 Elegant Cabinet Organs, £20 each . 500 Magic Lanterns, 4s. each 
20 Gents’ Solid Gold Watches, £8 each . | 
20 — Solid Gold Watches, £5 each . 
20 Beautiful Diamond Rings, £6 each . 
20 Gents’ Solid Silver Watches, £3 each . 60 500 Solid Gold Rings, 8s. each e 
80 Boys’ Silver Watches, £2 each 60 1000 Autograph Albums, 4s.each . 
And 95,227 OTHER USEFUL AND VAL UABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE FROM 
ONE TO FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, making @ grand total of 106,000 Presents to be given to the first one 
hundred thousand subscribers received. Everyone Gets a Present. All of the above Presents will be awarded in a fair 
and impartial manner, full particulars of i hich will be given hereafter. 
THE GOLDEN ARGOS Is a eekly Paper for the Father, the Mother, the Boys 
- and the Girls. It is one of the most Beautiful, ‘Useful, Enter- 
taining, Instructive and Popular Weeklies published. It is Beautifully Illustrated, and its reading matter 
is all Original, from the pens of noted authors. Its regular gabartotion price is Two Shillings for Three Months; 
Four 8. ngs for Six Months; Eight Shillings for Twelve Months, “ieent resent or pre mium ; but in 
order to secure 100,000 new Subscribers at once, we make the FOLLOWING LIB ERAL AL 0 
oO SHILLI we will se: pend you The Golden Argosy, WEEKLY, for 
ree Months - oss numbered receipt, good for one 
Dp . For Four Shillings we will send THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, wee! x Months, and two numbered 
Toreipts, » Good fortwo presents. For Pa ht oe we will send THE Yor pin *ROOSY. weekly. for One 
four numbered receipts, good for four prese 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. If you will Cut this Advertisement Out and show it 
to your friends, acquaintances and neighbours, 
on five to subscribe for three months, and send us Ten Shil lings we will send you your subscription Free, and One 
red receipt; get ten to subscribe, send 20s., and we will send y a Two numbered receipts and the Golden Argosy 
for Six Months; get twenty to subscribe for three months, send 40s), ond we will send you the Golden Argosy for One Year, 
ur numbered receipts, good for Four Presents. A little work will give you a Subscription Free, and a 
chance to aX on me of the most valuable prizes. PLE COPIES 
LIST OF THE AWARDS will be forwarded to all subscribers immediately after MARCH 16th. Send Money by 
P.0.0.; Pocono Letter or Stamps. Addres—THR GOLDEN ARGOSY Cco., E. B. LEWIS, Manages, 
13, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
E MBER, the above Presents are given absolutely free to our Subscribers and Agents. 
cut § OUT and show it to your friends, neighbours and acquaintances. AGENTS W. ED. 
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18 HEAVY ROLLED GOLD 
SOLID RINGS. 


Make BBSUTIFUL and YALUARER ¢ Gifts to a Lady, Gentleman, or Child, and in order to secure new cortomers for goods of 
our manufacture, we will forward, POST PAID, to any address in the United Fivedom one of our HEAVY 18 co. ROLLED 
GOL [DRINGS. with: the word MIZPAH’ beautifully etched on the outside BAND, on room of only THREE “SHILLINGS. 
or 37 prampe, and, if you desire, we will engrave any INITIAL, NAME, MOTTO, or SENTIMENT on the inside of the Ring, 
WIT EXTRA CHARGE, providing you CU UL OUT this advertisement and send to us, with amount, within sixty days of 
the date of this journal. Mizpah is a Hebrew word, signifying ‘The Lord watch between me and thee w hen we are absent one from 
another,’.. At the same time we send your Ring we will post you a bundle of our Catalogues,and feel sure you will be so highly 
pleased with the Ring, and that it will g give such entire satisfaction, pe. ou_will oblige us by distributing Catalogues sent you 
among your friends, and at the same time showing them the BE TIFUL RING you have received from us. You can in 
way assist us in selling other Jewellery of STANDARD QUALE TY, which we yn from new and original dosiene, 
RANTEE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. We can only make a progt by. by our FUT 
ALES. Remember, the Ring we will send you will be HEAVY Iso. RO GOLD, bey his 
imiabee wanclebmeal| unprecedented offer is =. made to introduce our Jewellery and Catalogues in nated wiaalty- 
You will find nothing re appropriate to give, if you wish to make a WEDDIN' 
ESEN . than one ot i pee Rings, with ongravens on the 
ABLE, manufacturing FIRST CLASS 


500 Boys’ Pocket Knives, 4s. each ; 
500 Ladies’ Pocket Knives, 4s, — 
1000 Oil Pictures, 4s. each . 
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we require you to CU 
are entitled to the BENEFITS OF THIS O 
than ty oe to any one family, but after. ph order, and other Rings are desired, we will furnish 
18¢c. SOLID GOLD RINGS at prices given in our Illustrated Catalogue, ranging from One to Two 
| «Lay hy If you wish one Ring, send this advertisement and Three Shillings ; if you wish 
two Rings, send this advertisement and Six Shillings. If more than two Rings are desired, you 
must pay full prices. To ascertain Size Ring you wear, cut a piece of paper or string so it will 
——————_ just meet round the finger, and send to us. State engraving wished on inside. CUT THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT OUT, and send to us before time expires. It is safe to send small amounts by the regular post, or you can 
send by Money Order or Registered Letter. If you are living in London, or are here at any time, we will be pleased to have you 
call on us, ‘All ordi orders by post sent atonce. Address— 


H. C. WILKINSON & CO., Limited, Jewellers, 


185 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. a 





THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER’S NERVINE is one . the best — CURES NERVOUSNESS, 

ever overed, ‘ves stren 

the nervous system, and cuetenntien the entire ae LR ge ON 
, 5 


frame, affording relief and effecting cure in 
many complaints over which the nerves exert LOSS OF APPETITE, 


control, | COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 
It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—See Medical Testimonials. 


From E. Sarr, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston :—‘ I have From J. HounsELL, Esq., Surgeon :—‘ Very severe 
tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, and in every | cases under my care have found instantaneous and 
instance permanent relief has been obtained. I strongly | permanent relief. I therefore recommend its use to 
recommend it to the public.’ the profession and the public.’ 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


NURSE EDDA’S KEATINGS 


WONDERFUL ‘ome RUnens 
BABY SOOTHER, | [iAINeaa Wate 











This unequalled remedy is entirely free 
from any opiates or noxious or strong acting 


Medicine ; its effect is instant in relievin . ‘ 
Infants from GRIPES, WIND, COLIC, && Absolutely the best known remedy ever 


It is guaranteed a simple, harmless Medicine. made for 
iimiignnain COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
: Seeerenee Strongly recommended by the most 
Price 1. per Bottie at all Chemists’, or free by eminent Doctors, 


Parcels’ Post ; same price,12 stamps, to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul’s, London. TINS ONLY, I/lt ano 2/9, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FacuuTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, of 
SUPPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustainin roperties, and is specially adapted for 


early Brea sts. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., Se, 5s, 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


a - By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
TRADE MARKIRECSTERED) | Have been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
Established 1835 numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
. BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. : 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS ; and in 
warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
= — aoe any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists at 
ome and a , 


























Price ONE SHILLING. 


MUCH DARKER DAYS. 
HUGE LONGWAY, 


Author of ‘ Scrawled Black,’ ‘ The Mystery of Paul Targus, §c. 


*We can cordially recommend this little literary squib to all who can appreciate good parody and relish good 
form.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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THE ‘FACILE’ SAFETY BICYCLE 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT). 


HE ‘FACILE’ has been amply proved by the 
many wonderful performances accomplished on 
it, to be absolutely the best machine for all classes 
of riders, combining in the highest degree the 
essentials of Safety, Speed, and Comfort, together 
with many incidental advantages, All are invited 
to try the machine by hiring one on terms stated 
in descriptive pamphlet, which will be sent post-free 
on application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, TRADE MARK. 
>." . Po: Limited, 47 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
N.B.—The longest distance ever covered on the road in one day on any machine, v'z., 266} Miles in 


24 Hours was ridden ona‘ FACILE.’ During 1884 ten ‘one-day’ road rides of over 200 miles were made on 
this wonderiul machine, the average of these being about 220 miles in one day. 











HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In- 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 
pression of Spirits, Dul- 


FRAMPTON’S 





PILL OF 


ness of Sight, Nervous 


Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 


All Chemists at 1s. 1}d. 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 


HEALTH 


PACE WOODCOCK'’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should any diffi- 
culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to 
size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
and they will be sent free by return of pest. 














For Measurement. Clremnteanet 4 ot Abdomen and Hins. 


BAILEY’S . PATENT ABDOMINAL 


Ss. Higly commended by all the Medical 
Papers. Several hundred unsolicited testimonials have 
been received fr'm Medical men and others. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. 
The hips are Lag Bi, net shift or ruck up.’ Selt- 
adjusting. Price , 35s., 258.—Address the Super- 
intendent, Ladies’ yee Catalogne free. 


BAILEY’ 8 ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

Accurately fitted, upon which the utility of these 

articles entirely depends. be me egy and porous. 

. 6d. ; Silk, 78. 6d. 14s. 6d., 178. 6d. 

each. For measurement my the'c circumference at 
calf. ankle. and instep. Tllustrated Catalogue free. 


Been TRUSSES. 


overed in Gum Elastic, indestructible, perfectly im- 
Bath. rvi Infaute or the 


jally in 
Tanufactn 











vered. t cases are co 
Tilustrated Catalogue tree. 


BAuere IMPROVED CHEST- 
NDING —— -—Invaluable for pores 
children. Price 1 “Gian age. Catalocue 


BAWEY'’S A AIR & WATER BEDS. 


CRUTCHES. XEN EMA * PPARATUS, ae. 
Tllustrated Catalogue free. 


. H. BAILEY & SON 
38 (ata, 16) OXFORD STREET, W. 


Six doors from Hanway Street.) 

















The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE sowrtentn AND Lang MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Pay Chair. | 
* Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. 


The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. 
| The ‘Excelsior’ 


(llustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON 


AWARDS. 


THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT. 


Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 


ba . ' geal Bed-Rest. 
rE DUGDALE, Manchester 

















PIUTTONWEAL & CHICKENS 
gest TEASTYRTLE Soup t JEUX NS 
—— MEAT LOZENGES Ut 





PERFECTION ! 
A PERFECT 
MARKING INK 


WITHOUT HEAT. 
No Trouble, 


PURITY! 
WALTON’S 
KALODERMA 


Has superseded everything 


SIMPLICITY ! 


ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME, 


WALTON’S 


yet introduced forWhiten- 
ing, Softening, Healing, 
and Beautifying the 
Complexion, and 
Protecting the 

Skin from the ill 

effects of sud- 

den changes 

of the wea- 

ther, itis 


ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel 
Silver, &c., such as _ Reflectors, 
Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, n= 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &C. 
Post free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gildin 


cheap Jewellery, 5 pilver, &c., equa. 
to solid Gold. hen Tadies wish 


this will be found most convenient. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. Post free 
for 33 Stamps, ‘Soled by Silversmiths, 
Chemists, and Ironmongers. 


Chiltiains, 

Chapped 

Hands, Cracked 

Lips, _Rough- 

ness, Pimples, 

Redness, Blotches, 

Eczema, Erysipelas, 

Scurvy, and other un- 

sightly disfigurements 

(natural or accidental) on the 

and hands. 

refreshing 

qualities will be found a great 

luxury after the a or drive. 
Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., &@. 

Post free 33 stampa. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


WALTON’S 
‘FLORA NIGRA’ 


Claims to be the only successful 
preparation possessing the above 
advantages for Writing. Etching, 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. 
It can be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be 
removed without destroying the 


ic. 
ty* ig yg to Hotels and 
Laundries, price 1 , to 2s, 
Post free for 13 stampa. “Bold by 
Chemists and Stationers, $c. 








Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3 Upper Hill St., Richmond, 


USE ‘cont cenvine 

WRIGHT $=" 
» SOAP 
%, 


«COAL TAR 
SOAP 


PRESCHUSED bY BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR THECURE OF SKIN DISEASES, 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER: 

W. ve WEIGHTS c? SOUTHWARK, LONDON. Lincoln. 


USE IN HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED, 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTEL 
PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PEARLY WHITE AND SouND TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this 
refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically 
approved, IT PRESERVES THE TEETH AND GuMs TO OLD AGE, 
See Trade Mark and Signature on every box of the Genuine, 

Pots, 1s, 6d.; Double, 2s, 6d, All Perfumers and Chemists, 


‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 
08 FNS 
WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


is warranted to cleanse the blood from ail impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from al! parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 182 stamps, by 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES’ Drua@ CoMPANY 


“to, 
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SIXTY _YEARS’ 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY 1885. 


Cc ON TENT Si 
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White Heather: 


A NOVEL. 


By WILuiaM BLAck. 


CHAPTER V. 


BEGINNINGS. 


‘EXT day promised to give them sharper work on the loch. 
There had been heavy squalls in the night ; showers of hail 
had fallen ; and now, in the morning, all the hills around—Ben 
Hee, and Ben Hope, and Ben Loyal—had their far peaks and 
shoulders powdered over, while the higher slopes and summit of 
the giant Clebrig were one solid mass of white. It was much colder 
too; and the gusts of wind that came hurling along Strath Terry! 
struck down on the loch, spreading out like black fans, and driving 
the darkened water into curling crisp foam. It wasa wild, change- 
able, blowy morning; sunlight and gloom intermingled; and 
ever the wind howled and moaned around the house, and the 
leafless trees outside bent and shivered before the wintry blast. 
When the tall Highland lass brought in breakfast, it appeared 
that the recusant gillie had not yet come down from Tongue ; but 
it was no matter, she said; she would call Ronald. Now this 
exactly suited Mr. Hodson, who wanted to have some further 
speech with the young man—in view of certain far-reaching 
designs he had formed; and what better opportunity for talk 
than the placid trolling for salmon on the lake there? But 
courtesy demanded some small protest. 


' No doubt corrupted from Strath Tairibh—the Strath of the Bull. 
VOL. Vv. NO. XXVIII. Z 





WHITE HEATHER. 


‘TI am afraid I cannot ask him a second day,’ he remarked. 

‘Oh,’ said she (for she did not wish the gentleman to imagine 
that she thought overmuch of the smart young keeper), ‘he 
ought to be ferry glad if he can be of use to anyone. He is jist 
amusing himself with the other lads.’ 

Which was strictly true at this moment. On the little 
plateau outside Ronald’s cottage two or three of them were stand- 
ing together. They had got a heavy iron ball, to which was 
attached about a yard and a half of rope, and one after another 
was trying who could launch this ball the furthest, after swinging 
it three or four times round his head. It came to Ronald’s turn. 
He was not the most thick-set of those young fellows; but he 
was wiry and muscular. He caught the rope with both hands, 
swung the heavy weight round his head some four or five times— 
his teeth getting ever and ever more firmly clenched the while— 
and then away went the iron ball through the air, not only far 
outstripping all previous efforts, but unluckily landing in a wheel- 
barrow and smashing sadly a jacket which one of the lads had 
thrown there when he entered upon this competition. When he 
somewhat ruefully took up the rent garment, there was much 
ironical laughing ; perhaps that was the reason that none of them 
heard Nelly calling. 

‘Ronald!’ 

The tall, slim Highland maid was pretty angry by this time. 
She had come out of the house without any headgear on; and 
the cold wind was blowing her yellow hair about her eyes; and 
she was indignant that she had to walk so far before attracting 
the attention of those idle lads. 

‘ Ronald, do you hear?’ she called; and she would not move 
another yard toward them. 

And then he happened to notice her. 

‘Well, lass, what is’t ye want?’ 

‘Come away at once!’ she called, in not the most friendly 
way. ‘The gentleman wants you to go down to the loch,’ 

But he was the most good-natured of all these young fellows ; 
the lasses about ordered him this way or that just as they pleased. 

‘What!’ he called to her, ‘hasna Fraser come down from 
Tongue yet?’ 

‘No, he has not.’ 

‘Bless us! the whisky must have been strong,’ said he, as he 
picked up his jacket. ‘I'll be there in a minute, N elly.’ 

And so it was that when Mr. Hodson went into the little front 
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hall, he found everything in trim readiness for getting down to 
the loch—the proper minnows selected; traces tried; luncheon 
packed ; and his heavy waterproof coat slung over Ronald’s arm. 

‘Seems you think I can’t carry my own coat?’ Mr. Hodson 
said; for he did not like to see this man do anything in the shape 
of servant-work; whereas Ronald performed these little offices 
quite naturally and as a matter of course. 

‘Tl take it, sir,’ said he; ‘and if you’re ready now we'll be 
off. Come’ along, Duncan.’ 

And he was striding away with his long deer-stalker step, 
when Mr. Hodson stopped him. 

‘ Wait a bit, man ; I will walk down to the loch with you.’ 

So Duncan went on, and the American and Ronald followed. 

‘Sharp this morning.’ 

‘ Rayther sharp.’ 

‘But this must be a very healthy life of yours—out in the 
fresh air always—plenty of exercise—and so forth.’ 

‘ Just the healthiest possible, sir.’ 

‘ But monotonous a little ? ’ 

‘’Deed no, sir. A keeper need never be idle, if he minds his 
business ; there’s always something new on hand.’ 

‘Then we'll say it is a very enjoyable life, so long as your 
health lasts, and you are fit for the work ?’ 

This was apparently a question. 

‘Well, sir, the head stalker on the Rothie-Mount forest is 
seventy-two years of age; and there is not one of the young lads 
smarter on the hill than he is.’ 

‘An exception, doubtless. The betting is all against your 
matching that record. Well, take your own case: what have you 
to look forward to as the result of all your years of labour? I 
agree with you that in the meantime it is all very fine; I can 
understand the fascination of it, even, and the interest you have 
in becoming acquainted with the habits of the various creatures, 
and so forth. Oh, yes, I admit that—the healthiness of the life, 
and the interest of it; and I daresay you get more enjoyment out 
of the shooting and stalking than Lord Ailine, who pays such a 
preposterous price for it. But say we give you a fairly long lease 
of health and strength sufficient for the work: we'll take you 
at sixty ; what then ? Something happens—rheumatism, a broken 
leg, anything—that cripples you. You are superseded ; you are 
out of the running; what is to become of you?’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Ronald, instantly, ‘ I’m thinking his lordship 
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wouldna think twice about giving a pension to a man that had 
worked for him as long as that.’ 

It was a luckless answer. For Mr. Hodson, whose first article 
of belief was that all men are born equal, had come to Europe 
with a positive resentment against the very existence of lords, and a 
detestation of any social system that awarded them position and 
prestige merely on account of the accident of their birth. And 
what did he find now? Here was a young fellow of strong natural 
character, of marked ability, and fairly independent spirit, so 
corrupted by this pernicious system that he looked forward quite 
naturally to being helped in his old age by his lordship—by one 
of those creatures who still wore the tags and rags of an obsolete 
feudalism, and were supposed to ‘protect’ their vassals. The 
House of Peers had a pretty bad time of it during the next few 
minutes; if the tall, sallow-faced, grey-eyed man talked with little 
vehemence, his slow, staccato sentences had a good deal of keen 
irony in them. Ronald listened respectfully. And perhaps the 
lecture was all the more severe that the lecturer had but little 
opportunity of delivering it in his own domestic circle. Truly it 
was hard that his pet grievance won for him nothing but a sarcastic 
sympathy there; and that it was his own daughter who flouted 
him with jibes and jeers. 

‘ Why, you know, pappa dear,’ she would say as she stood at 
the window of their hotel in Piccadilly, and watched the carriages 
passing to and fro beneath her, ‘lords may be bad enough, but 
you know they’re not half as bad as the mosquitoes are at home. 
They don’t worry one half as much ; seems to me you might live 
in this country a considerable time and never be worried by one 
of them. Why, that’s the worst of it. When I left home, I 
thought the earls and marquises would just be crowding us; and 
they don’t seem to come along at all. I confess they are a mean 
lot. Don’t they know well enough that the first thing [* the fooist 
thing,’ she said, of course ; but her accent sounded quite quaint 
and pretty if you happened to be looking at the pretty, soft, 
opaque, dark eyes |—the first thing an American girl has to do 
when she gets to Europe is to have a lord propose to her, and to 
reject him? But howcanI? They won’tcome along! It’s just 
too horrid for anything; for of course. when I go back home 
they'll say—‘It’s because you’re not a Boston girl. London’s 
full of lords; but it’s only Boston girls they run after; and, poor 
things, they and their coronets are always being rejected. The 
noble pride of a Republican country; wave the banner!”’ 
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But here Mr. Hodson met with no such ill-timed and flippant 
opposition. Ronald the keeper listened respectfully ; and only 
spoke when spoken to; perhaps the abstract question did not 
interest him. But when it came to the downright inquiry as to 
whether he, Strang, considered his master, Lord Ailine, to be in 
any way whatever a better man than himself, his answer was 
prompt. 

‘Yes, sir, he is,’ he said, as they walked leisurely along the 
road. ‘He is a better man than me by two inches round the 
chest, as I should guess. Why, sir, the time that I hurt my knee- 
cap, one night we were coming down Ben Strua, our two selves, 
nothing would hinder his lordship but he must carry me on his 
back all the way down the hill and across the burn till we reached 
the shepherd’s bothy. Ay, and the burn in spate; and the night 
as dark as pitch; one wrong step on the swing-bridge, and both 
of us were gone. There’s Peter McEachran at Tongue, that some 
of them think’s the strongest man in these parts; and I offered to 
bet him five shillings he wouldna carry me across that bridge— 
let alone down the hill—on a dark night. But would he try? Not 
a bit, sir.’ 

‘I should think Peter Mac—what’s his name ?—was a wiser 
man than to risk his neck for five shillings,’ Mr. Hodson said, 
drily. ‘And you—you would risk yours—for what?’ 

‘Oh, they were saying things about his lordship,’ Ronald said, 
carelessly. 

‘Then he is not worshipped as a divinity by everybody ?’ the 
American said, shrewdly. 

But the keeper answered, with much nonchalance— 

‘I suppose he has his ill-wishers and his well-wishers, like 
most other folk; and I suppose, like most other folk, he doesna 
pay ower great attention to what people say of him.’ 

They did not pursue the subject further at this moment, for a 
turn of the road brought them suddenly within sight of a stranger, 
and the appearance of a stranger in these parts was an event, 
demanding silence and a concentration of interest. Of course, to 
Ronald Strang Miss Meenie Douglas was no stranger; but she 
was obviously a source of some embarrassment; the instant he 
caught sight of her his face reddened, and as she approached he 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground. It was not that he was 
ashamed she should see him acting the part of a gillie; for that 
he did not care in the least—it was as much a part of his work as 
anything else ; what vexed him was lest some sign of recognition 
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should show the stranger gentleman that Miss Douglas had formed 
the acquaintance of the person who was at the moment carrying 
his waterproof and his fishing-rods. And he hoped that Meenie 
would have the sense to go by without taking any notice of 
him; and he kept his eyes on the road, and walked forward in 
silence. 

‘Who is she?’ Mr. Hodson asked, in an undertone, and with 
some astonishment, for he had no idea there was any such neatly- 
dressed and pretty young lady in the neighbourhood. 

Ronald did not answer, and they drew nearer. Indeed, Meenie 
was looking quite beautiful this morning; for the cold air had 
brightened up the colour in her cheeks; and the wide-apart 
blue-grey eyes were clear and full of light; and her brown hair, if 
it was tightly braided and bound behind, had in front been blown 
about a little by the wind, and here and there a stray curl 
appeared on the fair white forehead. And then again her winter 
clothing seemed to suit the slight and graceful figure ; she looked 
altogether warm, and furry, and nice, and comfortable ; and there 
was a sensible air about her dress—the blue serge skirt, the tight- 
fitting seal-skin coat (but this was a present from the laird of 
Glengask and Orosay) and the little brown velvet hat with its 
wing of ptarmigan plumage (this was a present not from Glen- 
gask, and probably was not of the value of three halfpence, but 
she wore it, nevertheless, when she was at her smartest). And if 
Ronald thought she was going to pass him by without a word, he 
was mistaken. It was not her way. As she met them, one swift 
glance of her Highland eyes was all she bestowed on the stranger ; 
then she said, pleasantly, as she passed— 

‘Good morning, Ronald.’ 

He was forced to look up. 

‘Good morning, Miss Douglas,’ said he, with studied respect ; 
and they went on. 

‘Miss Douglas?’ Mr. Hodson repeated, as soon as they were 


beyond hearing. ‘The doctor’s daughter, I presume ?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 


‘But—but—I had no idea—why, she is a most uncommonly 
pretty young lady—one of the most interesting faces T have seen 
for many a day. You did not say there was such a charming 
young person in the place; why, she adds a new interest alto- 
gether; guess my daughter won’t be long in making her acquaint- 
ance when she comes here.’ 


Indeed, as they got down to the boat, and the two men set 
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about getting the rods ready, all his talk was about the pretty 
young lady he had seen; and he scarcely noticed that Ronald, in 
answering these questions, showed a very marked reserve. He 
could not be got to speak of her except in curt answers; per- 
haps he did not like to have the melancholy Duncan listening ; 
at all events, he showed a quite absorbing interest in the phantom 
minnows, and traces, and what not. Moreover, when they got 
into the boat, there was but little opportunity for conversation. 
The day had become more and more squally; there was a con- 
siderable sea on ; it was all the two men could do to keep sufficient 
way on the coble so that the phantoms should spin properly. 
Then every few minutes a rain-cloud would come drifting across— 
at first, mysterious and awful, as if the whole world were sinking 
into darkness; then a few big drops would patter about; then 
down came the sharp clattering shower, only to be followed by a 
marvellous clearing-up again, and a burst of watery sunshine 
along the Clebrig slopes. But these changes kept Mr. Hodson 
employed, in sheltering himself from the rain while it lasted, and 
then getting off his waterproof again lest perchance there might 
come a salmon at one of the lines. That event did actually occur ; 
and when they least expected it. In one of the heaviest of the 
squalls they had such a fight to get the boat along that the 
minnows, sinking somewhat, caught the bottom. Of course the 
rowers had to back down—or rather to. drift down—to get the 
lines released ; and altogether the prospect of affairs seemed so 
unpromising—the heavens darkening with further rain, the wind 
blowing in sharper and sharper gusts, and the water coming 
heavily over the bows—that Mr. Hodson called out that, as soon 
as he had got the minnows free, they might as well run the 
coble on to the land, and wait for calmer weather. But this was 
alee shore. The men were willing to give up for a time—but 
not until they had got to the sheltered side ; so he was counselled 
to put out the lines again, slowly, and they began anew their fight 
against the gale. Well, he was actually paying out the first of 
the lines with his hand, when suddenly—and without any of the 
preliminary warnings that usually tell of a salmon being after a 
minnow—the line was snatched from his fingers, and out went the 
reel with that sharp long shriek that sends the whole boat’s crew 
into an excitement of expectation. But there was no spring into 
the air away along there in the darkened and plunging waters ; 
as he rapidly got in his line, he knew only of a dull and heavy 
strain; and the men had to keep on with their hard pulling 
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against the wind, for the fish seemed following the boat in this 
sulky and heavy fashion. 

‘What do you think?’ Mr. Hodson said, half turning round, 
and not giving plainer voice to his anxieties. 

‘I’m afraid it’s a kelt, sir,’ the dismal gillie answered. 

‘ Looks like it, don’t it?’ the fisherman said, rather dolefully ; 
for the fish showed no sign of life whatever. _ 

‘We'll see by-and-by,’ was Ronald’s prudent answer; but even 
he was doubtful; the only good feature being that, if the fish 
showed no fight, at least he kept a heavy strain on the rod. 

But it seemed as if everything was conspiring against them. 
The black heavens above them burst into a torrent of rain; and 
with that came a squall that tore the water white, and blew them 
down on the fish in spite of their hardest efforts. Shorter and 
shorter grew the line as it was rapidly got in, and still the fish did 
not show; it was now so near to the boat that any sudden move- 
ment on its part was almost certain to prr duce a catastrophe. Nor 
could they drive the boat ashore; the beach was here a mass of 
sharp stones and rocks; in three minutes the coble would have 
been stove in. With faces set hard the two men pulled and 
pulled against the storm of wind and rain; and Mr. Hodson— 
seated now, for he dared not attempt to stand up, the boat was 
being thrown about so by the heavy waves—could only get in a 
little more line when he had the chance and look helplessly on 
and wait. 

Then, all of a sudden, there was a long shrill shriek —heard 
loud above the din of wind and water—continued and continued, 
and in vain he tried to arrest this wild rush; and then, some 
seventy or eighty yards away, there was a great white splash 
among the rushing black waves—and another—and another—and 
then a further whirling out of some fifteen yards of line, until he 
glanced with alarm at the slender quantity left on the reel. But 
presently he began to get some in again; the men were glad to 
let the boat drift down slowly ; harder and harder he worked at 
the big reel, and at last he came to fighting terms with the 
animal—kelt or salmon, as it might be—with some five-and- 
twenty yards out, and the squall moderating a little, so that the 
men could keep the boat as they wanted. Nay, he ventured to 
stand up now, wedging his legs and feet so that he should not be 
suddenly thrown overboard; and it was quite evident, from the 
serious purpose of his face, that all possibility of this being a kelt 
had now been thrown aside. 
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‘No kelt, is he, Ronald ?’ he called aloud. 

‘Not a bit, sir! There’s no kelt about that one. But give 
him time; he’s a good big fish, or I’m sore mistaken.’ 

But they were far from the end yet. The long rush and the 
splashing had exhausted him for a while; and the fisherman, with 
a firm application of the butt, thought he could make the fish 
show himself; but still he kept boring steadily down, sometimes 
making little angry rushes of a dozen yards or so. And then all of 
a sudden began some wild cantrips. There was another rush of 
ten or a dozen yards; and a clear leap into the air—a beautiful, 
great, silvery creature he looked amid all this hurrying gloom ; 
and then another downward rush ; and then he came to the surface 
again, and shook and rugged and struck with his tail until the 
water was foaming white about him. These were a few terribly 
anxious seconds; but all went happily by; and then it was felt 
that the worst of the fighting was over. After that there was 
but the sullen refusal to come near the boat—the short sheering 
off whenever he saw it or one of the oars; but now, in the slow 
curves through the water, he was beginning to show the gleam of 
his side; and Ronald was crouching down in the stern, gaff in 
hand. 

‘ Steady, sir, steady,’ he was saying, with his eye on those slow 
circles; ‘give him time, he’s no done yet; a heavy fish, sir—a 
good fish that—twenty pounds, I’m thinking—come along, my 
beauty, come along—the butt now, sir!’ And then, as the great 
gleaming fish, head up, came sheering along on its side, there 
was a quick dive of the steel clip, and the next second the splendid 
creature was in the bottom of the coble. 

Mr. Hodson sank down on to his seat; it had been a long 
fight—over half an hour; he was exhausted with the strain of 
keeping himself balanced ; and he was also (what he had not per- 
ceived in this long spell of excitement) wet to the skin. He 
pulled out a spirit-flask from the pocket of his waterproof—as ill- 
luck would have it, that useful garment happened to be lying in 
the bottom of the boat when the fight began—and gave the two 
men a liberal dram; he then took a sip himself; and when there 
had been a general quarrel over the size of the fish—nineteen the 
lowest, twenty-two the highest guess—they began to consider 
what they ought to do next. The weather looked very ugly. It 
was resolved to get up to the head of the loch anyhow, and there 
decide; andjso the men took to their oars again, and began to 
force their way through the heavy and white-crested waves. 
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But long ere they had reached the head of the loch Mr. 
Hodson had become aware of a cold feeling about his shoulders 
and back, and quickly enough he came to the conclusion that 
sitting in an open boat, with clothes wet through, on a January 
day, did not promise sufficient happiness. He said they might 
put him ashore as soon as possible. 

‘Indeed, sir, it’s no much use going on in this weather,’ 
Ronald said, ‘ unless maybe you were to try the fly.’ 

‘I thought you said it was rather early for the fly.’ 

‘ Rayther early,’ Ronald admitted. 

‘ Rawther,’ said Duncan. 

‘ Anyhow,’ observed Mr. Hodson, ‘I don’t feel like sitting in 
this boat any longer in wet clothes. I’m going back to the inn 
right now; maybe the afternoon will clear up—and then we might 
have another try.’ 

They got ashore at last, and Mr. Hodson at once started off for 
the inn; and when the two men had got the rods taken down, and 
the fish tied head and tail for the better carrying of it, they set out 
too. But Ronald seemed unusually depressed and silent. Where 
was the careless joke—the verse of an idle song—with which he 
was wont to brave the discomforts of wind and weather? The two 
men strode along without a word; and it was not likely that 
Duncan the dismal should be the first to break the silence. Nay, 
when they got to the inn, Ronald would not go in for a minute 
, or two, as was his custom, to see the fish weighed and have a chat. 
He went on to his own cottage; got the key of the kennel; and 
presently he and the dogs were leaving the little scattered hamlet, 
taking the lonely moorland road that led away up the Mudal 
valley. 

He knew not why he was so ill at ease; but something had 
gone wrong. Had his mind been disturbed and disquieted by 
the American gentleman’s plainly hinting to him that he was 
living in a fool’s paradise ; and that old age, and illness, and the 
possible ingratitude of his master were things to be looked forward 
to? Or was it that the sudden meeting with Meenie, with this 
strauger looking on, seemed to have revealed to him all at once 
how far away she was from him? If she and he had met, as every 
day they did, and passed with the usual friendly greeting, it would 
all have been quite simple and ordinary enough; but with this 
stranger looking on,—and she appearing so beautiful, and refined, 
and neatly dressed, and wearing, moreover, the present given her 
by Glengask and Orosay—while he, on the other hand, was carry- 
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ing the gentleman’s waterproof and a bundle of rods—well, that 
was all different somehow. And why had she said ‘ Good-morning!’ 
with such a pointed friendliness? He did not wish this stranger 
to imagine that Miss Douglas and he were even acquaintances. 
And then he thought that that very night he would burn all those 
stupid verses he had written about her; that secret and half- 
regretful joy of his—of imagining himself in a position that would 
entitle him to address her so—was all too daring and presuming. 
It is true, she wore the ptarmigan’s wing she had begged him to 
get for her (and never in all the years had he so gladly sped up 
the Clebrig slopes as when she sent him on that errand), but that 
was a trifle; any young lady, if she wanted such a thing, would 
naturally ask the nearest gamekeeper. And then the other young 
lady—the American young lady—when she came, and made 
Meenie’s acquaintance: would not they be much together? 
Meenie would be still further and further away then. He would 
himself have to keep studiously aloof, if in the generosity of her 
heart she wished to be as friendly as ever. 

Well, these were not very bitter or tragic thoughts; and 
yet—and yet—there was something wrong. He scarcely knew 
what it was, but only that the little hamlet—as he returned to it 
after a long and solitary wandering—did not seem to be the 
simple and natural and happy place that it used to be. But one 
thing he was glad of. The second gillie had now arrived from 
Tongue. Consequently his services would no longer be needed in 
the coble; he would return to his own ways; and be his own 
master. And as for companions ?—well, Clebrig and he had long 
been friends. 








CHAPTER VI. 
A PROGRAMME. 


THAT same evening, little Maggie, having made herself as smart 
and neat as possible, went along the dark road to the doctor’s 
house, was admitted, and forthwith passed upstairs to Miss 
Douglas’s own room. It was an exceedingly small apartment; 
but on this cold winter night it looked remarkably warm, and 
snug, and bright, what with the red peats in the fireplace, and 
the brilliant little lamp on the table; and it was prettily deco- 
rated, too, with evidences of feminine care and industry every- 
where about. And Meenie herself was there—in her gown of 
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plain blue serge ; and apparently she had been busy, for the table 
was littered with patterns and designs and knitting-needles and 
what not, while a large mass of blue worsted was round the back 
of a chair, waiting for the winding. 

‘Help me to clear the table, Maggie,’ she said, good-naturedly, 
when her visitor entered, ‘and then we will get tea over: I 
declare I have so many things to think of that I am just driven 
daft.’ 

And then she said—with some touch of anger— 

‘Do you know that I saw your brother—on a cold, wet day 
like this—and he was walking along the road, with his jacket 
open, and paying no heed at all to the weather? Maggie, why do 
you not make him take some care of himself? In January—and 
he goes about as if it were June! How would you like it if he 
were to catch a bad cold and have to take to his bed? Why do 
you not make him take care of himself?’ 

‘He would only laugh at me,’ the little Maggie said, ruefully. 
‘He doesna mindanything. I do my best to get his clothes dried 
when he comes in wet; but he doesna like to be bothered— 
especially if he’s writing or reading; he says that a pipe keeps the 
harm away. I’m sure if you would speak to him, Meenie, he 
would take a great deal more care.’ 

‘What, me!’ the girl said—and there was a touch of colour in 
the pretty, refined face; and then she added, with a good- 
humoured smile, ‘No, he would not mind what I said, I know. 
But it is little matter; for with such a wilful man you can 
do nothing except by cunning. Do you see the wool there, 
Maggie ?’ 

She laughed, but the little red-haired, freckled girl looked 
rather frightened. 

‘Oh, no, Meenie, I dare not take it,’ she said. ‘He would 
know I had not the money to buy all that wool; and then he 
would ask; and I should be scolded 4 

‘Nonsense, nonsense!’ the other cried, in her friendly way. 
‘Do you think a man would ask any such questions? It would 
never occur to him at all! When the jersey is all knitted and 
complete, you will just say to him, “ Ronald, here is a jersey that 
I have knitted for you all by myself; and you are to put it on 
whenever there is a cold morning;” and you will see he will 

think your knitting it yourself explains everything. Ask about 
the wool ?—he will never think of such a thing. If you hang the 
jersey on the nail of his bedroom door, it will be all a matter of 
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course; I should not wonder, now, if he forgot to say “ Thank 
you.” > 

‘And then there is another thing,’ Maggie said, rather 
timidly and wistfully. ‘How am I to tell him that I knitted the 
jersey when you know that you will do the most of it? For it is 
always that; you did nearly all the socks that we gave to Ronald; 
and he thinks it was me.’ 

But here the good humour left Meenie Douglas’s face—that 
was suddenly grown red and embarrassed. 

‘ How can you talk such foolishness ?’ she said, rather sharply. 
‘If I show you here or there how you are to go on, is that doing the 
knitting for you? I wonder you have no more sense, Maggie. Of 
course, I will have to begin the jersey for you; andif I cast on the 
stitches for the width of the neck, what is that? It is what any 
one would do for you—Mrs. Murray, or one of the girls at the inn. 
And I hope you are not going away with that idea in your head; 
or sooner or later you will be telling somebody that I am knitting 
a jersey for your brother—that would be a fine thing !’ 

A timid, appealing hand was put on her arm. 

‘I am sure that Ronald would rather never see or hear of any 
jersey than have anything make you angry, Meenie.’ 

The trouble was over in a moment: the girl was essentially 
quick and generous and kind-hearted; and this small lassie was 
about her only companion. Moreover, tea was brought in at this 
moment by the maidservant ; and so the question of the propor- 
tion of work contributed by either of them to Ronald’s woollen 
gear came to be forgotten ; and indeed when they had the things 
removed again, and could return to the business of the evening, 
Meenie said, without embarrassment— 

‘Did you bring the collar with you, Maggie ?’ 

This was one of Ronald’s collars, by which they were to com- 
pute what width of neck would be wanted for the jersey; and 
presently Meenie had two long wooden knitting pins in her 
nimble fingers; and that useful garment was actually begun. Into 
the explanations and counsel that followed, the present writer 
cannot, for obvious reasons, enter; we will suppose the under- 
taking happily inaugurated; Maggie furnished with employment 
for many an industrious evening; and the two girls free to talk 
of other matters. 

‘And what do you think of this now, Maggie?’ the elder said, 
‘with some eagerness in her face and eyes. ‘ You know the great 
preparations they are making for Monday night—the long barn 
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is to be cleared; and they are going to have a chimney made 
and a fireplace; and long tables all the way down, and wooden 
forms to sit on; and some of the lads, they say, are talking of a 
chandelier to be made out of hoops, and candles stuck all the way 
round. And all that trouble for the grown-up-folk! Is it fair? 
Oh, it is quite absurd to have such a deal of trouble ; and all for 
the grown-up people. Now, if Ronald would help me—and you 
know he is such a favourite he always has his own way with every- 
body—would it not be a fine thing to ask Mr. Murray to leave all 
those preparations as they are for a day or two—perhaps till 
Wednesday—and by that time we could have messages sent to the 
farms round about, and all the children brought in for a soirée? 
Why should the grown-up people have everything? And there 
would be nobody but ourselves—that’s Ronald and you and I, 
Maggie—for the children would have more freedom and amuse- 
ment that way—you see my father is not likely to be back by 
then, or we might ask him—and then, with nearly a week, we 
could send to Tongue for a great many things—and—and—have a 
splendid children’s party just as fine as fine could be.’ 

She was quite excited over this matter. 

‘Look,’ she said, going and fetching a large sheet of paper 
which was written over in a bold, large hand (her own hand- 
writing was small and neat enough, but this had been assumed 
for so important a public purpose); ‘look at the programme— 
it is all guesswork as yet, of course, for I have not asked Ronald; 
but I am sure he will help us; and if he says it is to be done, 
then everything will go right—they will keep the barn for us; 
and the people will send the children; and those of them that 
can’t go back will stay the night at the inn. I have saved my 
pocket-money for months for it; but who could have expected 
such a chance—the barn all fitted up, and the fire to keep it warm, 
and the chandelier? There now, Maggie, what do you think ?’ 

The little Maggie took up the big sheet of paper, wondering ; 
for all this was a wild and startling project amid the monotony of 
their life in this remote and small hamlet. 


CHILDREN’S SOIREE. 
Inver-Mudal, Wednesday, January 23. 
Mr. Ronatp Srrane in the Chair. 


PROGRAMME, 
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Service of Raisins. 


MND ei svnxessis ‘ My love she’s but a lassie yet.’ ...... Mr. RonaLp Srranc. 
Reading ...... ‘The Cameronian’s Dream.’............ Miss M. Dovetas. 

MD. sisicctes ‘O dinna cross the burn, Willie.’...... Mr. Ronatp Strane. 
Pipe-music ...‘ Lord Breadalbane’s March’ ......... Mr. Ronatp StTRANG. 


Service of Oranges. 
Hymn... ‘ Whither, pilgrims, are you going?’,,. CHILDREN. 


a ‘ Hunting-tower’ = | anny . 

But at this point Maggie broke into pure affright. 

‘Oh, Meenie!’ she cried—‘ how can I ?—before them all!’ 

‘ But only before children!’ wasthe quickremonstrance. ‘Would 
you have Ronald do everything? Why, look—an address—a 
song—a song—a march on the pipes—is he to have no rest 
at all ?’ 

‘ But you, Meenie—you can sing so well and without trouble— 
I know I will spoil everything : 

‘No, no, you will spoil nothing; and we will get through 
very well.’ 

‘Ferry well,’ she said, in spite of her Edinburgh birth; and 
she was evidently vastly proud of her skill in drawing up so 


brilliant and varied a programme. Maggie continued her reading 
—but now in some alarm: 





BONG. iiss -.+000 ‘The Laird o’ Cockpen.’............... Mr. Ronap Srrane. 

Reading ...... ‘Jeannie Morrison.’ ..........0.00++ Miss M. Doveuas. 
Service of Short-bread. 

ne ‘Gloomy Winter's now awa’.’......... Mr. Ronap Srrane, 

PD nbciniciees © RE BIS caine coisnsevisesecs THe Company. 


Vote of thanks to the Charrman .........seecersceeseees Miss M. Dovetas. 


Finale. 
Pipe-musie ...‘ Caidil gu lo’ (Sleep on till day). ... Mr. Ronatp Srrane. 


Meenie looked and laughed with pleasure; she was quite 
proud of her skill of arrangement. 

‘But, Meenie dear,’ her companion said, ‘why have ye not 
put down a duet between you and Ronald? He can sing so well ; 
and you; and that would be prettier far than anything. Do ye 
no mind the time we were a’ away fishing at Loch Loyal; and 
we were walking back; and Ronald was telling us of what he saw 
in a theatre in Edinburgh? And when he told us about the 
young lady’s sweetheart coming in a boat at night, and singing 
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to her below the window, you knew what it was well enough—and 
you tried it together—oh! that was so fine! Will ye no ask 
him to sing that with ye?’ 

Meenie’s face flushed somewhat; and she would have evaded 
the question with a little laugh but that it was repeated. Where- 
upon she said— 

‘Why, now, Maggie, you have such a memory! And I have 
no doubt there was nonsense going on as we were walking back 
from Loch Loyal—for a beautiful night it was, in the middle of 
summer, when there is no darkness at all in the skies all the 
night long. Oh, yes, I remember it too; and very well; but it 
was amongst ourselves; we are not going to have any such non- 
sense before other people. And if we were to sing “ O hush thee, 
my baby,” would not the children be thinking it was a hint for 
them to go away to bed? And besides, surely I have asked 
Ronald to do enough for us; do you not think he will be sur- 
prised, and perhaps angry, when he sees how often his name comes 
there ?” 

‘Indeed no, I’m sure,’ Maggie said, promptly. ‘There’s just 
nothing that he wouldna do for you, Meenie dear; again and 
again he has said to me that if ye should want to have anything 
—any kind of a bird, or the like—I was to tell him ; and there’s a 
polecat’s skin nailed up in the deer-shed, and I know he’s going 
to give it to you when it’s dressed, or maybe he'll send it to 
Inverness to be made into a purse for ye. What is it to him to 
sing a few songs—he’s at it all the day long when he’s by him- 
sel’; I’m sure he’ll be just as prood as prood to be of any service 
to ye.’ 

‘ But I will wait till I see him in a good humour,’ said Meenie, 
laughing, ‘ before I ask him for as much.’ 

‘ Mich,’ she said; unawares she had caught up a good many 
of the local touches. 

‘ And do ye think ye could ever find him in an ill-humour wi’ 
you?’ Maggie said, almost reproachfully. 

There was no answer to that question; the programme was 
put aside. 

‘Very well, then,’ Meenie said, ‘ we will suppose that is settled. 
And what is next? Why, Maggie, if I had not the brain of a 
Prime Minister, I could never get through so many schemes. Oh, 
this is it: of course we shall be very much obliged to them if 
they lend us the barn and all its fittings; and we should do some- 
thing for them in return, And I am sure the lads will be thinking 
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of nothing but the carpentering; and the lasses at the inn 
will be thinking only of the cooking of the supper, and their own 
ribbons and frocks. Now, Maggie, suppose you and I were to do 
something to make the barn look pretty ; Iam sure Ronald would 
cut us a lot of fir-branches, for there’s nothing else just now; 
and we could fix them up all round the barn; and then—look 
here !’ 

She had got a lot of large printed designs; and a heap of stiff 
paper of various colours. 

‘ We will have to make paper flowers for them, because there’s 
none growing just now ; and very well they will look among the 
fir-branches. Oh, yes, very well indeed. Red and white roses 
do not grow on fir-branches—it does not need the old Man of 
Ross to tell us that; but they will look very well whatever; and 
then large orange lilies, and anything to make a bold show in so 
big a place. And if the lads are making a chandelier out of the 
hoops of a barrel, we will ask them to let us put red worsted round 
the hoops; that will look very well too, For we must do some- 
thing to thank them, Maggie; and then, indeed, when it comes 
to our turn, we will have the chance too of looking at the decora- 
tions, when we have the children’s soirée.’ 

Maggie looked up quickly. 

‘But, Meenie dear, you are coming to the party on Monday 
night, too?’ 

There was no embarrassment on the beautiful, fine, gentle 
face. She only said— 

‘ Well, no one has asked me.’ 

And the little Maggie flushed with shame and vexation. 

‘Indeed, now! Did Ronald not speak to you about it?’ 

‘Oh, I have known about it for a long time,’ she said, lightly, 
‘and J was very glad to hear of it, for I thought it was a great 
chance for me to get the loan of the barn.’ 

‘But you—you, Meenie—that they did not ask you first of 
all!’ the younger girl cried. ‘ But it can only be that every one 
is expected to come—every one except the small children who 
canna sit up late. And I’m sure I did not expect to go; but Mr. 
Murray he was joking and saying that I would have to dance the 
first dance wi’ him; and Ronald said I might be there for a while. 
But—but—I’m no going if you’re no going, Meenie.’ 

‘ But that is nonsense, Maggie,’ the other said, good-naturedly. 
* Of course you must go. And I should like well enough——’ 
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‘I am sure Mr. Murray would put you at the head of the 
table—by his own side—and proud, too!’ Maggie exclaimed, 
warmly. 

‘ And I am sure I should not: wish anything like that,’ Meenie 
said, laughing. ‘I would far rather go with you. I would like to 
see some of the dancing.’ 

‘Oh, Meenie dear,’ her companion said, with eyes full of 
earnestness, ‘ did you ever see Ronald dance the sword-dance ?? 

‘No, I have not, Maggie.’ 

‘ They say there is none can do it like him. And if he would 
only go to the Highland Meetings, he could win prizes and 
medals—and for the pipe-playing too, and the tossing the caber. 
There is not one of the lads can come near him; but it is not 
often that he tries; for he is not proud.’ 

‘I am glad that he does not go to the Highland Meetings,’ 
Meenie said, rather quietly, and with her eyes cast down. 

‘No, he is not proud,’ said Maggie, continuing (for she had 
but the one hero in all the world), ‘ although there is nothing he 
canna do better than any of them, There was one of the gentle- 
men said to him last year—the gentleman hadna been shooting 
very well the day before—he said “ Ronald, let one of the gillies look 
after the dogs to-day, and go you and bring your gun, and make 
up for my mistakes ;” and when he came home in the evening, he 
said “It was a clean day’s shooting the day; we did not:leave 
one wounded bird or hare behind us.” And another gentleman 
was saying, “ Ronald, if ye could sell your eyesight, I would give 
ye five hundred pounds for’t.” And Duncan was saying that this 
gentleman that’s come for the fishing, he doesna talk to Ronald 
about the salmon and the loch, but about everything in the 
country, and Ronald knows as well as him about such things. 
And his lordship, too, he writes to Ronald, “ Dear Ronald,” and 
quite friendly ; and when he was going away he gave Ronald his 
own pipe, that has got a silver band on it, and his tobacco-pouch, 
with the letters of his name worked in silk. And there’s not one 
can say that Ronald’s proud.’ 

Well, this was very idle talk ; and moreover it was continued, 
for the red-haired and freckled little sister was never weary of re- 
lating the exploits of her handsome brother—the adventures he had 
had with wild cats, and stags, and seals, and eagles, and the like ; 
and, strangely enough, Miss Douglas showed no sign of impatience 
whatever. Nay, she listened with an interest that scarcely 

allowed her to interrupt with a word; and with satisfaction and 
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approval, to judge by her expression; and all that she would say 
from time to time—and absently—was 

‘But he is so careless, Maggie! Why don’t you speak to 
him? You really must make him more heedful of himself.’ 

However, the night was going by; and Maggie’s praises and 
recitals had to come to an end. Meenie went down to. the door to 
see her friend comfortably wrapped up ; but there was no need of 
escort ; the stars were shining clear, though the wind still howled 
blusteringly. And so they said good-bye; and Maggie went on 
through the dark to the cottage, thinking that Meenie Douglas 
was the most beautiful and sweet and warm-hearted companion 
she was ever likely to meet through all her life, and wondering 
how it came about-that Ronald and Mr. Murray and the rest of 
them had been so disgracefully neglectful in not inviting her to 
the New Year’s festivities on the forthcoming Monday. Ronald, 
at least, should hear of his remissness, and that at once. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN EYRIE. 


‘Come along, Harry, my lad, the young keeper cried, next. morn- 
ing, to his faithful terrier, ‘and we'll go and have a look up the 
hill.’ 

He slipped a cartridge or two into his pocket, more by custom 
than design as it were ; put his gun over his shoulder; and went 
out into the cold clear air, the little terrier trotting at his heels. 
The vague unrest.of the previous evening was altogether gone 
now; he was his natural self again ; as he. strode-along-the road 
he was lightly singing—but also under his breath, lest any herd- 
laddie should overhear— 


Roses red, roses white, 
Roses in the lane, 

Tell me, roses white and red, 
Where is Meenie gane ? 


And when he got as far as the inn he found that the mail-cart 

had just arrived, so he turned aside to have a little gossip with 

the small group of shepherds and others who had come to see 

whether there were any newspapers or letters for them, He was 

a great favourite with these ; perhaps also an object of envy to the 
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younger of the lads; for he lived the life of a gentleman, one 
might say, and was his own master; moreover, where was there 
anyone who looked so smart and dressed so neatly—his Glen- 
garry cap, his deer-stalking jacket, his knickerbockers, his hand- 
knitted socks, and white spats, and shoes, being all so trim and 
well-cared for, even in this wild winter weather ? There was some 
laughing and joking about the forthcoming supper-party ; and 
more than one of them would have had him go inside with them 
to have ‘ a glass,’ but he was proof against that temptation ; while 
the yellow-haired Nelly, who was at work within, happening to 
turn her eyes to the window, and catching sight of him standing 
there, and being jealous of his popularity with all those shepherd- 
lads and gillies, suddenly said to her mistress— 

‘ There’s Ronald outside, mem, and I think he might go away 
and shoot something for the gentleman’s dinner.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Murray; ‘go and say that I would be 
very much obliged to him indeed if he would bring me a hare 
or two the first time he is going up the hill, but at his own con- 
venience, to be sure.’ 

But that was not the message that Nelly went to deliver. 
She wanted to show her authority before all these half-critical 
idlers, and also, as a good-looking lass, her independence and her 
mastery over men-folk. 

‘Ronald,’ said she, at the door of the inn, ‘I think you might 
just as well be going up the hill and bringing us down a hare or 
two, instead of standing about here doing nothing.’ 

‘Is that Highland manners, lass?’ he said, but with perfect 
good humour. ‘I’m thinking ye might say “if ye please.” But 
I'll get ye a hare or two, sure enough, and ye'll keep the first dance 
for me on Monday night.’ 

‘Indeed I am not sure that I will be at the dancing at all,’ 
retorted the pretty Nelly ; but this was merely to cover her re- 
treat—she did not wish to have any further conversation before 
that lot of idle half-grinning fellows. 

As for Ronald, he bade them good-morning, and went lightly 
on his way again. He was going up the hill, anyway; and he 
might as well bring down a brace of hares for Mrs. Murray; so, 
after walking along the road for a mile or so, he struck off across 
some rough and partly marshy ground, and presently began to 
climb the lower slopes of Clebrig, getting ever a wider and wider 
view as he ascended, and always when he turned finding beneath 
him the wind-stirred waters of the loch, where a tiny dark object, 
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slow-moving near the shores, told him where the salmon-fishers 
were patiently pursuing their sport. 

No, there were no more unsettling notions in his brain ; here 
he was master and monarch of all he surveyed; and if he was pro- 
foundly unconscious of the ease with which he breasted this steep 
hill-side, at least he rejoiced in the ever-widening prospect —as 
lochs and hills and stretches of undulating moorland seemed to 
stretch ever and ever outward until, afar in the north, he could 
make out the Kyle of Tongue and the faint line of the sea. It 
was a wild and changeable day; now filled with gloom, again 
bursting forth into a blaze of yellow sunshine; while ever and 
anon some flying tag of cloud would come sweeping across the 
hill-side and engulf him, so that all he could then discern was the 
rough hard heather and bits of rock around his feet. It was just 
as one of these transient clouds was clearing off that he was sud- 
denly startled by a loud noise—as of iron rattling on stones; and 
so bewildering was this unusual noise in the intense silence 
reigning there that instinctively he wheeled round and lowered 
his gun. And then again, the next second, what he saw was 
about as bewildering as what he had heard—a great creature, quite 
close by, and yet only half visible in the clearing mist, with huge 
outspread wings, dragging something after it across the broken 
rocks. The truth flashed upon him in an instant; it was an 
eagle caught in a fox-trap ; the strange noise was the trap striking 
here and there on a stone. At once he put down his gun on an 
exposed knoll, and gave chase; with the greatest difficulty sub- 
duing the eager desire of the yelping Harry to rush forward and 
attack the huge bird by himself, It was a rough and ludicrous 
pursuit; but it ended in capture—though here, again, circum- 
spection was necessary, for the eagle, with all his neck-feathers 
bristling, struck at him again and again with the talons that were 
free, only one foot having been caught in the trap. But the 
poor beast was quite exhausted; an examination of the trap 
showed Ronald that he must have flown with this weight attached 
to his leg all the way from Ben Ruach, some half-dozen miles 
away ; and now, though there was yet an occasional automatic 
motion of the beak or the claws, as though he would still strike 
for liberty, he submitted to be firmly gripped, while the iron 
teeth of the trap were being opened. And then Ronald looked at 
his prize (but still with a careful grip). He was a splendid 
specimen of the golden eagle—a bird that is only found here and 
there in Sutherlandshire, though the keepers are no longer 
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allowed to kill them—and, despite himself, looking at the noble 
creature, he began to ask himself casuistical questions. Would not 
this make a handsome gift for Meenie? He could send the bird 
to Macleay at Inverness ; and have it stuffed and returned without 
anybody knowing. Moreover, the keepers were only charged to 
abstain from shooting such golden eagles as they might find on 
their own ground ; and he knew from the make of the trap that 
this one must have come from a different shooting altogether ; 
it was not a Clebrig eagle at all. But he looked at the fierce eye 
of the beast and its undaunted’ mien ; he knew that, if it could, 
it would fight to the death ; and he felt a kind of pride in the 
creature, and admiration for it, and even a sort of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling. 

‘My good.chap,’ said he, ‘I’m not going to kill you in cold 
blood—not me. Go back to your wife and weans, wherever they 
are. Off!’ 

And he tried to throw the big beast into the air. But this 
was not like flinging up a released pigeon. The eagle fell forward, 
and stumbled twice ere it could get its great wings into play ; and 
then, instead of trying to soar upward, it went away flapping 
down wind—increasing in speed, until he could see it, now rising 
somewhat, cross the lower windings of Loch Naver, and make away 
for the northern skies. 

‘It’s a God’s mercy,’ he was saying ‘to himself, as he went back 
to get his gun, ‘that I met the creature in the day-time; had it 
been at night, I would hae thought it was the devil.’ 

Some two or three hundred feet still further up the hill-side he 
came to his own eyrie—a great mass of rock, affording shelter 
from either southerly or easterly winds, and surrounded with some 
smaller stones; and here he sate contentedly down to look 
around him—Harry crouched at his feet, his nose between his 
paws, but his eyes watchful. And this wide stretch of country 
between Clebrig and the northern sea would have formed a striking 
prospect in any kind of weather—the strange and savage loneliness 
of the moorlands ; the solitary lakes with never a sign of habitation 
along their shores; the great ranges of mountains whose silent 
recesses are known only to the stag and the hind; but on such a 
morning as this it was all as unstable and unreal as it was wildly 
beautiful and picturesque ;—for the hurrying weather made a 
kind of phantasmagoria of the solid land; bursts of sunlight that 
struck on the yellow straths were followed by swift grey cloud- 
wreaths blotting out the world; and again and again the white 
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snow-peaks of the hills would melt away and become invisible 
only to reappear again shining and glorious in a sky of brilliant 
blue ; until, indeed, it seemed as if the earth had no substance 
and fixed foundation at all, but was a mere dream, an aerial 
vision, changed and moved and controlled by some unseen and 
capricious hand. 

And then again, on the dark and wind-driven lake far below 
him, that small object was still to be made out—like some minute, 
black, crawling water-insect. He took out his glass from its 
leather case, adjusted it, and placed it to his eye. What was 
this? In the world suddenly brought near—and yet dimly near, 
as though a film interposed—he could see that some one was 
standing up in the stern of the boat, and another crouching down 
by his side. Was that a clip, or the handle of the landing-net: 
in other words, was it a salmon or a kelt that was fighting them 
there? He swept the dull waters of the loch with his glass; but 
could make out no splashing or springing anywhere near them. 
And then he could see, by the curve of the rod, that the fish was 
close at hand ; there was a minute or two longer of anxiety; then 
a sudden movement on the part of the crouching person—and 
behold a silver-white object gleams for a moment in the air and 
then disappears ! 

‘Good!’ he says to himself—with a kind of sigh of satisfaction 
as if he had himself taken part in the struggle and capture. 

The next instant—for the glass is still levelled on the little 
group so far away from him—there is a moment of keen dis- 
appointment. The silver-white object is seen to be put over the 
side of the boat. A kelt, then? And he is almost sure that they 
gaffed him—a salmon wantonly destroyed through the ignorance 
or stupidity of the new man Fraser! But no; he is presently 
reassured. The gillie has put the fish over the side only to wash 
it clean; it is taken into the coble again; doubtless—for the 
American gentleman has learnt the ways of the country now— 
they will presently be drinking ‘Better luck, sir!’ as again they 
fight the boat through the stiff wind and waves. 

How peaceful looks the little hamlet of Inver-Mudal! The 
wild storm-clouds, and the bursts of sunlight, and the howling 
winds seem to sail over it unheeded; down in the hollow there 
surely all is quiet.and still. And is Meenie singing at her work, by 
the window; or perhaps superintending Maggie’s lessons; or gone 
away on one.of the lonely walks that she is fond of—up.by the 
banks of the Mudal Water? It is a bleak and a bare stream; 
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there is scarce a bush on its banks; and yet he knows of no other 
river—however hung with foliage and flowers—that is so sweet 
and sacred and beautiful. What was it he wrote in the bygone 
year—one summer day when he had seen her go by—and he, 
too, was near the water, and could hear the soft murmuring over 
the pebbles? He called the idle verses 


MUDAL IN JUNE. 


Mudal, that comes from the lonely mere, 
Silent or whispering, vanishing ever, 

Know you of aught that concerns us here ?— 
You, youngest of all God’s creatures, a river. 


Born of a yesterday's summer shower, 

And hurrying on with your restless motion, 
Silent or whispering, every hour, 

To lose yourself in the great lone ocean. 


Your banks remain ; but you go by, 

Through day and through darkness swiftly sailing : 
Say, do you hear the curlew cry, 

And the snipe in the night-time hoarsely wailing ? 


Do you watch the wandering hinds in the morn ; 
Do you hear the grouse-cock crow in the heather ; 
Do you see the lark spring up from the corn, 
All in the radiant summer weather ? 


O Mudal stream, how little you know 

That Meenie has loved you, and loves you ever ; 
And while to your ocean home you flow, 

She says good-bye to her well-loved river ! 


O see you her now—she is coming anigh— 
And the flower in her hand her aim discloses : 
Laugh, Mudal, your thanks as you're hurrying by— 
For she flings you a rose, in the month of roses ! 


Well, that was written as long ago as last midsummer; and was 
Meenie still as far away from him as then, and as ignorant as ever 
ofhis mute worship of her, and of these verses that he had written 
about her? But he indulged in no day-dreams. Meenie was as 
near to him as he had any right to expect—giving him of an 
assured and constant friendship ; and as for these passing rhymes— 
well he tried to make them as worthy of her as he could, though 
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he knew she should never see them; polishing them, in so far as 
they might be said to have any polish at all, in honour of her; 
and, what is more to the point, at once cutting out and destroying 
any of them that seemed to savour either of affectation or of 
echo. No: the rude rhymes should at least be honest and of his 
own invention and method ; imitations he could not, even in fancy, 
lay at Meenie’s feet. And sometimes, it is true, a wild imagina- 
tion would get hold of him—a whimsical thing, that he laughed 
at: supposing that life—the actual real life here at Inver-Mudal— 
were suddenly to become a play, a poem, a romantic tale; and 
that Meenie were to fallin love with him; and he to grow rich all 
at once; and the Stuarts of Glengask to be quite complaisant : 
why, then, would it not be a fine thing to bring all this collection 
of verses to Meenie, and say ‘There, now, it is not much; but it 
shows you that I have been thinking of you all through these 
years?’ Yes, it would be a very fine thing—in a romance. But, 
as has been said, he was one not given to day-dreams; and he 
accepted the facts of life with much equanimity; and when he 
had written some lines about Meenie that he regarded with a little 
affection—as suggesting, let us say, something of the glamour of 
her clear Highland eyes, and the rose-sweetness of her nature, and 
the kindness of her heart—and when it seemed rather a pity that 
she should never see them—if only as a tribute to her gentleness 
offered by a perfectly unbiassed spectator—he quickly reminded 
himself that it was not his business to write verses but to trap 
foxes and train dogs and shoot hoodie-crows. He was not vain of 
his rhymes—except where Meenie’s name came in. Besides, he 
was a very busy person at most seasons of the year; and men, 
women, and children alike showed a considerable fondness for 
him, so that his life was full of sympathies and interests; and 
altogether he cannot be regarded, nor did he regard himself, as a 
broken-hearted or blighted being. His temperament was essen- 
tially joyous and healthy; the passing moment was enough; 
nothing pleased him so much as to have a grouse, or a hare, or a 
ptarmigan, or a startled hind appear within sure and easy range, 
and to say ‘Well, go on. Take your life with you. Rather a 
pleasant day this: why shouldn’t you enjoy it as well as I?’ 
However, on this blustering and brilliant morning he had not 
come all the way up hither merely to get a brace of hares for 
Mrs. Murray, nor yet to be a distant spectator of the salmon-fishing 
going on far below. Under this big rock there was a considerable 
cavity, and right at the back of that he had wedged in a wooden 
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box lined with tin, and fitted with a lid and a lock. It was useful 
in the autumn; he generally kept in it a bottle of whisky and a 
few bottles of soda-water, lest any of the gentlemen should find 
themselves thirsty on the way home from the stalking. But on 
this occasion, when he got out the key and unlocked the little 
chest, it was not any refreshment of that kind he was after. He 
took out a copy-book—a cheap, paper-covered thing such as is 
used in juvenile schools in Scotland—and turned to the first page, 
which was scrawled over with pencilled lines that had apparently 
been written in time of rain, for there were plenty of smudges 
there. It had become a habit of his that, when in these lonely 
rambles among the hills, he found some further rhymes about 
Meenie come into his head, he would jot them down in this copy- 
book, deposit it in the little chest, and probably not see them 
again for weeks and weeks, when, as on the present oecasion, he 
would come with fresh eyes to see if there were any worth or 
value in them. Not that he took such trouble with anything 
else. His rhyming epistles to his friends, his praises of his 
terrier Harry, his songs for the Inver-Mudal lasses to sing—these 
things were thrown off anyhow, and had to take their chance. 
But his solitary inter-communings away amid these Alpine wastes 
were of a more serious cast ; insensibly they gathered dignity and 
repose from the very silence and awfulness of the solitudes around ; 
there was no idle and pastoral singing here, about roses in the 
lane. He regarded the blurred lines, striving to think of them 
as having been written by somebody else : 


Through the long sad centuries Clebrig slept, 
Nor a sound the silence broke, 

Till a morning in Spring a strange new thing 
Bestirred him and he awoke ; 


And he laughed, and his joyous laugh was heard 
From Erribol far to Tongue ; 

And his granite veins deep down were stirred, 
And the great old mountain grew young. 


"Twas Love Meenie he saw, and she walked by the shore, 
And she sang so sweet and so clear, 

That the sound of her voice made him see again 
The dawn of the world appear ; 


And at night he spake to the listening stars 
And charged them a guard to keep 

On the hamlet of Inver-Mudal there 
And the maid in her innocent sleep, 
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Till the years should go by ; and they should see 
Love Meenie take her stand 

’Mong the maidens around the footstool of God— 
She gentlest of all the band ! 


He tore the leaf out, folded it, and put it in his pocket. 

‘Another one for the little bookie that’s never to be seen,’ 
said he, with a kind of laugh; for, indeed, he treated himself to 
a good deal of satire, and would rather have blown his brains out 
than that the neighbourhood should have known he was writing 
these verses about Meenie Douglas. 

‘And hey, Harry, lad!’ he called, as he locked up the little 
cupboard again, ‘ I’m thinking we must be picking up a hare now, 
if it’s for soup for the gentleman’s dinner the night. So ye were 
bauld enough to face an eagle? I doubt, if both his feet had 
been free, but ye might have had a lift in the air, and seen the 
heavens and the earth spread out below ye.’ 

He shouldered his gun and set out again—making his way 
towards some rockier ground, where he very soon bagged the 
brace of hares he wanted. He tied their legs together, slung them 
over his shoulder, and began to descend the mountain again— 
usually keeping his eye on the minute: black speck on the loch, 
lest there might be occasion again for his telescope. 

He took the two hares—they looked remarkably like cats, by 
the way, for they were almost entirely white—into the inn, and 
threw them on to the chair in the passage. 

‘There you are, Nelly, lass,’ said he, as the fair-haired High- 
land maid happened to go by. 

‘ All right,’ said she, which was no great thanks. 

But Mr. Murray, in the parlour, had heard the keeper's 
voice. 

‘ Ronald,’ he cried, ‘ come in for a minute, will ye?’ 

Mr. Murray was a little, wiry, grey-haired, good-natured- 
looking man, who, when Ronald entered the parlour, was seated 
at the table, and evidently puzzling his brains over a blank sheet 
of paper that lay before him. 

‘Your sister Maggie wass here this morning,’ the innkeeper 
said—still with his eyes fixed upon the paper—‘and she wass 
saying that maybe Meenie Miss would like to come with the 
others on Monday night—ay, and maybe Mrs. Douglas herself too 
as well—but they would hef to be asked. And Kott pless me, it 
is not an easy thing, if you hef to write a letter, and that is 
more polite than asking—it is not an easy thing, I am sure. 
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Ronald,’ he said, raising his eyes and turning round, ‘ would you 
take a message ?’ 

‘Where ?’ said Ronald—but he knew well enough, and was 
only seeking time to make an excuse. 

‘To Mrs. Douglas and the young lass; and tell them we will 
be glad if they will come with the others on Monday night—for 
the doctor is away from home, and why should they be left by 
themselves? Will you tek the message, Ronald?’ 

‘ How could I do that?’ Ronald said, ‘It’s you that’s giving 
the party, Mr. Murray.’ 

* But they know you so ferry well—and—and there will be no 
harm if they come and see the young lads and lasses having a reel 
together—ay, and a song too. And if Mrs. Douglas could not be 
bothered, it’s you that could bring the young lady—oh, yes, I 
know ferry well—if you will ask her, she will come.’ 

‘I am sure no,’ Ronald said, hastily, and with an embarrass- 
ment he sought in vain to conceal. ‘If Miss Douglas cares to 
come at all, it will be when you ask her. And why should ye 
write, man? Go down the road and ask her yourself—I 
mean, ask Mrs. Douglas: it’s as simple as simple. What for 
should ye write a letter? Would ye send it through the post, 
too? That’s ceremony for next-door neighbours !’ 

‘But Ronald, lad, if ye should see the young lass herself’ 

‘No, no; take your own message, Mr. Murray ; they can but 
give ye a civil answer.’ 

Mr. Murray was left doubting. It was clear that the awful 
shadow of Glengask and Orosay still dwelt over the doctor’s house- 
hold; and that the innkeeper was not at all sure as to what Mrs. 
Douglas would say to an invitation that she and her daughter 
Meenie—or Williamina, as the mother called her—should be 


present at a merry-meeting of farm lads, keepers, gillies, and 
kitchen wenches. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEW YEAR’S FEAST. 


Loup and shrill in the empty barn arose the strains of the Athole 
March, warning the young lasses to hasten with the adjustment of 
their ribbons, and summoning the young lads about to look sharp 
and escort them. The long and narrow table was prettily laid out ; 
two candelabra instead of one shed a flood of light on the white 
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cover; the walls were decorated with evergreens and with Meenie’s 
resplendent paper blossoms; the peats in the improvised fireplace 
burned merrily. And when the company began to arrive, in twos 
and threes, some bashful and hesitating, others merry and jocular, 
there was a little embarrassment about the taking of places until 
Ronald laid down his pipes and set to work to arrange them. The 
American gentleman had brought in Mrs. Murray in state, and 
they were at the head of the table ; while Ronald himself took the 
foot; in order, as he said, to keep order—if he were able—among 
the lasses who had mostly congregated there. Then the general 
excitement and talking was hushed for a minute while the inn- 
keeper. said grace; and then the girls—farm-wenches, some of 
them, and Nelly, the pretty parlour-maid, and Fennuala, the 
cook’s youngest sister, who was but lately come from Uist and 
talked the quaintest English, and Mr. Murray’s two nieces from 
Tongue, and the other young lasses about the inn—all of them 
became demure and proper in their manner, for they were about 
to enjoy the unusual sensation of being waited upon. 

This, of course, was Ronald’s doing. There had been a ques- 
tion as to which of the maids were to bring in supper for so large 
a number; so he addressed himself to the young fellows who were 
standing about. 

‘ You lazy laddies,’ he said, ‘ what are ye thinking o’? Here’s 
a chance for ye, if there’s a pennyworth o’ spunk among the lot o’ 
ye. They lasses there wait on ye the whole year long, and make 
the beds for ye, and redd the house; I’m thinking ye might do 
worse than wait on them for one night, and bring in the supper 
when they sit down. They canna do both things; and the fun o° 
the night belongs to them or to nobody at all.’ 

At first there was a little shamefaced reluctance—it was 
‘lasses’ work,’ they said—until a great huge Highland tyke—a 
Ross-shire drover who happened to be here on a visit—a man of 
about six feet four, with a red beard big enough for a raven to 
build in, declared that he would lend a hand, if no one else did ; 
and forthwith brought his huge fist down on the bar-room table 
to give emphasis to his words. There was some suspicion that 
this unwonted gallantry was due to the fact that he had a covetous 
eye on Jeannie, Donald Macrae’s lass, who was a very supericr 
dairy-mistress, and was also heir-presumptive to her father’s 
farmstead and about a score of well-favoured cattle ; but that was 
neither here nor there; he was as good as his word; he organised 
the brigade, and led it; and if he swallowed 4 stiff glass of whisky 
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before setting out from the kitchen for the barn, with a steaming 
plate of soup in each hand, that was merely to steady his nerves 
and enable him to face the merriment of the whole gang of those 
girls. Andthen when this red-bearded giant of a Ganymede and 
his attendants had served every one, they fetched in their own 
plates, and sat down ; and time was allowed them ; for the even- 
ing was young yet, and no one in a hurry. 

Now if Mr. Hodson had been rather doubtful lest his presence 
might produce some little restraint, he was speedily reassured: to 
his own great satisfaction, for he was really a most good-natured 
person, and anxious to be friendly with everybody. In the general 
fun and jollity he was not even noticed; he could ask Mrs. 
Murray any questions he chose without suspicion of being observ- 
ant; the young lady next him—who was Jeannie Macrae herself, 
and to whom he strove to be as gallant as might be—was very 
winsome and gentle and shy, and spoke in a more Highland 
fashion than he had heard yet; while otherwise he did not fare at 
all badly at this rustic feast, for there were boiled fowls and roast 
hares after the soup, and there was plenty of ale passed round, 
and tea for those that wished it. Nay, on the contrary, he had 
rather to push himself forward and assert himself ere he could 
get his proper share of the work that was going on. He insisted 
upon carving for at least half-a-dozen neighbours; he was most 
attentive tu the pretty Highland girl next him; and laughed 
heartily at Mrs. Murray’s Scotch stories, which he did not quite 
understand ; and altogether entered into the spirit of the even- 
ing. But there was no doubt it was at the other end of the 
table that the fun was getting fast and furious ; and just as little 
doubt that Ronald the keeper was suffering considerably at the 
hands of those ungrateful lasses. for whom he had done so much. 
Like a prudent man, he held his tongue, and waited his oppor- 
tunity ; taking their teasing with much good humour ; and pay- 
ing no heed to the other young fellows who were urging him to 
face and silence the saucy creatures. And his opportunity came 
in the most unexpected way. One of the girls, out of pure 
mischief, and without the least notion that she would be over- 
heard, rapped lightly on the table, and said: ‘ Mr. Ronald Strang 
will now favour us with a song.’ To her amazement and horror, 
there was an almost instant silence; for an impression had 
travelled up the table that some announcement was about to be 
made. Te 
‘What is it now? What are you about down there ?’ their 
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host called to them—and the silence, to her who had unwittingly 
caused it, was terrible. 

But another of the girls, still bent on mischief, was bold 
enough to say 

‘ Oh, it’s Ronald that’s going to sing us a song.’ 

‘Sing ye a song, ye limmer, ere ye’re through with your 
supper ?’ Ronald said, sharply. ‘ I’d make ye sing yourself—with 
a leather strap—if I had my will o’ ye.’ 

But this was not heard up the table. 

‘Very well, then, Ronald,’ the innkeeper cried, graciously. 
‘Come away with it now. There is no one at all can touch you 
at that.’ 

‘Oh, do not ask him,’ the pretty Nelly said—apparently 
addressing the company, but keeping her cruel eyes on him. 
‘Do not ask Ronald to sing. Ronald is such a shy lad.’ 

He glanced at ‘her; and then he seemed to make up his 
mind. 

‘ Very well, then,’ said he, ‘ I'll sing ye a song—and let’s have 
a chorus, lads,’ 

Now in Sutherlandshire, as in many other parts of the High- 
lands, the chief object of singing in company is to establish a 
chorus; and the audience, no matter whether they have heard 
the air or not, so soon as it begins, proceed to beat time with 
hand and heel, forming a kind of accompanying tramp, as it were ; 
so that by the time the end of the first verse is reached, if they 
have not quite caught the tune, at least they can make somé 
kind of rhythmic noise with the refrain. And on this occasion, 
if the words were new—and Ronald, on evil intent, took care to 
pronounce them clearly—the air was sufficiently like ‘Jenny dang 
the Weaver ’ for the general chorus to come in, in not more than 
half-a-dozen keys. This was what Ronald sang—and he sang it 
in that resonant tenor of his, and in a rollicking fashion—just as 
if it were an impromptu, and not a weapon that he had carefully 
forged long ago, and hidden away to serve some such chance as 
the present : 

O lasses, lasses, yany your ways, 
And dust the house, or wash the claes, 
Ye put me in a kind o’ blaze— 

Ye'll break my heart among ye! 


The girls rather hung their heads—the imputation that they 
were all setting their caps at a modest youth who wanted to have 
yothing to do with them was scarcely what they expected. But 
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the lads had struck the tune somehow ; and there was a roaring 
chorus, twice repeated, with heavy boots marking the time— 


Ye'll break my heart among ye ! 
And then the singer proceeded—gravely-- 


At kirk or market, morn or e’en, 

The like o’ them was never seen, 

For each is kind, and each a queen ;— 
Ye'll break my heart among ye! 


Aud again came the roaring chorus from the delighted lads— 
Ye'll break my heart among ye ! 
There was but one more verse— 


There’s that one dark, and that one fair, 

And yon has wealth o’ yellow hair ; 

Gang hame, gang hame—I can nae mair— 
Ye'll break my heart among ye ! 


Yellow hair? The allusion was so obvious that the pretty 
Nelly blushed scarlet—all the more visibly because of her fair 
complexion ; and when the thunder of the thrice-repeated refrain 
had ceased, she leant forward and said to him in a low voice, but 
with much terrible meaning— 

‘ My lad, when I get you by yourself, I'll give it to you!’ 

They had nearly finished supper by this time; but ere they 
had the decks cleared for action, there was a formal ceremony to 
be gone through. The host produced his guaich—a small cup of 
horn, with a handle on each side ; and likewise a bottle of whisky ; 
and as one guest after another took hold of the quaich with the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand, the innkeeper filled the small 
cup with whisky, which had then to be drunk to some more or 
less appropriate toast. These were in Gaelic for the most part — 
‘To the goodman of the inn’; ‘To the young girls that are 
kind, and old wives that keep a clean house’; ‘Good health; and 
good luck in finding things washed ashore, and so forth—and 
when it came to Mr. Hodson’s turn, he would have a try at the 
Gaelic too. 

‘Guess I can wrestle with it, if you give me an easy one,’ he 
remarked, as he took the little quaich between his fingers and 
held it till it was filled. 


‘Oh, no, sir, do not trouble about the Gaelic,’ said his pretty 
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neighbour Jeannie—blushing very much, for there was compara- 
tive silence at the time. 

‘But I want to have my turn. There’s nothing mean about 
me. [If it’s anything a white man can do, I can do it.’ 

‘Say air do shlainte—that is, your good health,’ said Jeannie, 
blushing more furiously than ever. 

He carefully balanced the cup in his hands, gravely turned 
towards his hostess, bowed to her, repeated the magic words with 
a very fair accent indeed, and drained off the whisky—amid the 
general applause; though none of them suspected that the 
swallowing of the whisky was to him a much more severe task 
than the pronunciation of the Gaelic. And then it came to 
Ronald’s turn. 

‘Oh, no, Mr. Murray,’ said the slim-waisted Nelly, who had 
recovered from her confusion, and whose eyes were now as full of 
mischief as ever, ‘do not ask Ronald to say anything in the 
Gaelic ; he is ashamed to hear himself speak. It is six years and 
more he has been trying to say “a young calf,” and he cannot do 
it yet.’ 

¢‘ And besides, he’s thinking of the lass he left behind in the 
Lothians,’ said her neighbour. 

‘And they’re all black-haired girls there,’ continued the fair- 
haired Nelly. ‘Ronald, drink “ mo nighean dubh.”’ 

He fixed his eyes on her steadily, and said: ‘ Tir nam beann 
nan gleann, s’*nan gaisgeach;' and may all the saucy jades in 
Sutherland find a husband to keep them in order ere the year be 
out.’ 

And now two or three of the lasses rose to clear the table; for 
the red-bearded drover and his brigade had not the skill to do 
that; and the men lit their pipes; and there was a good deal of 
joyous schwérmerei. In the midst of it all there was a rapping 
of spoons and knuckles at the upper end of the table; and it was 
clear, from the importance of his look, that Mr. Murray himself 
was about to favour the company—so that a general silence 
ensued. And very well indeed did the host of the evening sing 
—in a shrill, high-pitched voice, it is true, but still with such a 
multitude of small flourishes, and quavers, and grace notes that 
showed he had once been proud enough of his voice in the days 
gone by. ‘Scotland yet’ he sang; and there was a universal 
rush at the chorus— 


1 The land of hills, and glens, and herves 
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‘ And trow ye as I sing, my lads, 
The burden o’t shall be, 
Auld Scotland’s howes, and Scotland’s knowes, 
And Scotland’s hills for me. 
I'll drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
W? aw’ the honours three.’ 


And was their American friend to be excluded ?—not if he knew 
it. He could make a noise as well as any; and he waved the 
quaich—which had wandered back to him—round his head; and 
strident enough was his voice with 


I'll drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
W? @& the honours three. 


‘I feel half a Scotchman already,’ said he, gaily, to his hostess. 

‘Indeed, sir, I wish you were altogether one,’ she said, in her 
gentle way. ‘Iam sure I think you would look a little better in 
health if you lived in this country.’ 

‘But I don’t look so ill, do 1?’ said he—rather disappointed ; 
for he had been striving to be hilarious, and had twice drunk the 
contents of the quaich, out of pure friendliness. 

‘Well, no, sir,’ said Mrs. Murray, politely, ‘not more than 
most of them I have seen from your country ; but surely it cannot 
be so healthy as other places; the young ladies are so thin and 
delicate-looking whatever ; many a one I would like to hef kept 
here for a while—for more friendly young ladies I hef never met 
anywhere—just to see what the mountain air and the sweet milk 
would do for her.’ 

‘Well, then, Mrs. Murray, you will have the chance of trying 
your doctoring on my daughter when she comes up here a few 
weeks hence ; but I think you won’t find much of the invalid about 
her—it’s my belief she could give twenty pounds to any girl I know 
of in a go-as-you-please race across the stiffest ground anywhere. 
There’s not much the matter with my Carry, if she'd only not 
spend the whole day in those stores in Regent Street. Well, 
that will be over when she comes here; I should think it’ll 
make her stare some, if she wants to buy a veil or a pair of 
gloves.’ 

But the girls at the foot of the table had been teasing Ronald 
to sing something ; silence was forthwith procured ; and presently 
—for he was very good-natured, and sang whenever he was asked 
—the clear and penetrating tenor voice was ringing along the 
rafters : 
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* The news frae Moidart cam’ yestreen, 
Will soon gar many ferlie, 
For ships o war hae just come in 
And landed royal Charlie.’ 


It was a well-known song, with a resounding chorus: 


‘Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Ye're a the weleomer early ; 
Around him cling wi’ a your kin, 
For wha'll be king but Charlie ?’ 


Nay, was not this the right popular kind of song—to have two 
choruses instead of one ?— 


‘ Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Come Ronald, and Donald, come a’thegither, 
And claim your rightfw’ lawfw’ king, 
For wha’ ll be king but Charlie ?’ 


This song gave great satisfaction; for they had all taken part 
in it; and they were pleased with the melodious result. And 
then the lasses were at him again: 

‘ Ronald, sing “ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.”’ 

‘Ronald, will you not give us “ Logan Water” now ?’ 

‘Ronald, “Auld Joe Nicholson’s Bonnie Nannie” or “My 
Peggy is a young thing ”—whichever ye like best yourself.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the pretty Nelly, ‘ask him to sing “ When the 
kye come hame,” and he will be thinking of the black-haired lass 
he left in the Lothians.’ 

‘Gae wa’, gae wa’,’ said he, rising and shaking himself free 
from them. ‘I ken what'll put other things into your heads—or 
into your heels, rather.’ 

He picked up his pipes, which had been left in a corner, 
threw the drones over his shoulder, and marched to the upper 
end of the barn; then there was a preliminary groan or two, and 
presently the chanter broke away into a lively reel-tune. The 
effect of this signal, as it might be called, was magical ; every one 
at once divined what was needed; and the next moment they 
were all helping to get the long table separated into its com- 
ponent parts and carried out into the dark. There was a cross 
table left at the upper end, by the peat-fire, for the elderly people 
and the spectators to sit at, if they chose; the younger folk had 
wooden forms at the lower end; but the truth is that they were 


1 ¢ ferlie ’"—wonder. 
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so eager not to have any of the inspiriting music thrown away 
that several sets were immediately formed and off they went to 
the wild strains of ‘ Miss Jenny Gordon’s Favourite ’—intertwisting 
deftly, setting to partners again, fingers and thumbs snapped in 
the air, every lad amongst them showing off his best steps, and 
ringing whoops sent up to the rafters as the reel broke off again 
into a quick strathspey. It was wild and barbaric, no doubt ; but 
there was a kind of rhythmic poetry in it too; Ronald grew 
prouder and prouder of the fire that he could infuse into this 
tempestuous and yet methodical crowd; the whoops became 
yells ; and if the red-bearded drover, dancing opposite the slim- 
figured Nelly, would challenge her to do her best, and could himself 
perform some remarkable steps and shakes, well, Nelly was not 
ashamed to raise her gown an inch or two just to show that he 
was not dancing with a flat-footed creature, but that she had 
swift toes and graceful ankles to compare with any. And then 
again they would trip off into the figure 8, swinging round with 
arms interlocked ; and again roof and rafter would ‘dirl’ with the 
triumphant shouts of the men. Then came the long wailing 
monition from the pipes; the sounds died down; panting and 
laughing and rosy-cheeked the lasses were led to the benches by 
their partners; and a general halt was called. 

Little Maggie stole up to her brother. 

‘I’m going home now, Ronald,’ she said. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘ Mind you go to bed as soon as ye get 
in. And ye'll find a package of oranges and nuts that Mrs. 
Murray sent over for ye; but if I were you I would keep them 
for the morrow and next day. Good-night, lass.’ 

‘Good-night, Ronald.’ 

She was going away, when he said to her— 

‘Maggie, do ye think that Miss Douglas is no coming to see 
the dancing? I thought she would do that if she would rather 
no come to the supper.’ 

In truth he had had his eye on the door all the time he was 
playing ‘ Miss Jenny Gordon’s Favourite.’ 

‘I am sure if she stays away,’ the little Maggie said, ‘it is no 
her own doing. Meenie wanted to come. It is very hard that 
everybody should be at the party, and not Meenie.’ 

‘Well, well, good-night, lass,’ said he; for the young folk 
were choosing their partners again, and the pipes were wanted. 
Soon there was another reel going on, as fast and furious as 
before. 
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At the end of this reel—Meenie had not appeared, by the way, 
and Ronald concluded that she was not to be allowed to look on 
at the dancing—the yellow-haired Nelly came up to the top of 
the room, and addressed Mrs. Murray in the Gaelic; but as she 
finished up with the word quadrille, and as she directed one modest 
little glance towards Mr. Hodson, that amiable but astute on- 
looker naturally inferred that he was somehow concerned in this 
speech. Mrs. Murray laughed. 

‘Well, sir, the girls are asking if you would not like to have 
a dance too; and they could have a quadrille.’ 

‘I’ve no cause to brag about my dancing,’ he said, good- 
humouredly, ‘ but if Miss Nelly will see me through, I dare say 
we'll manage somehow. Will you excuse my ignorance ?’ 

Now the tall and slender Highland maid had not in any way 
bargained for this—it was merely friendliness that had prompted 
her proposal; but she could not well refuse ; and soon one or two 
sets were formed; and a young lad called Munro, from Lairg, who 
had brought his fiddle with him for this great occasion, proceeded 
totune up. The quadrille, when it came off, was performed with 
more of vigour than science; there was no ignominious shirking 
of steps—no idle and languid walking—but a thorough and reso- 
lute flinging about, as the somewhat bewildered Mr. Hodson 
speedily discovered. However, he did his part gallantly, and was 
now grown so gay that when, at the end of the dance, he inquired 
of the fair Nelly whether she would like to have any little re- 
freshment, and when she mildly suggested a little water, and 
offered to go for it herself, he would hear of no such thing. No, 
no; he went and got some soda-water; and declared that it was 
much more wholesome with a little whisky in it; and had some 
himself also. Gay and gallant ?—why, certainly. He threw off 
thirty years of his life ; he forgot that this was the young person 
who would be waiting at table after his daughter Carry came 
hither: he would have danced another quadrille with her; and 
felt almost jealous when a young fellow came up to claim her for 
the Highland Schottische—thus sending him back to the society of 
Mrs. Murray. And it was not until he sate down that he re- 
membered he had suggested to his daughter the training of this 
pretty Highland girl for the position of maid and travelling com- 
panion. But what of that? If all men were born equal, so were 
women ; and he declared to himself that any day he would rather 
converse with Nelly the pretty parlour-maid than with Her Illus- 
trious Highness the Princess of Pfalzgrafweiler-Gunzenhausen. 
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In the meantime, Ronald, his pipes not being then needed, had 
wandered out into the cold night-air. There were some stars 
visible, but they shed no great light; the world lay black enough 
all around. He went idly and dreamily along the road—the 
sounds in the barn growing fainter and fainter—until he reached 
the plateau where his own cottage stood. There was no light in 
it anywhere; doubtless Maggie had at once gone to bed, as she 
had been bid. And then he wandered on again—walking a little 
more quietly-——until he reached the doctor’s house. Here all the 
lights were out but one; there was a red glow in that solitary 
window ; and he knew that that was Meenie’s room. Surely she 
could not be sitting up and listening ?—even the skirl of the pipes 
could scarcely be heard so far ; and her window was closed. Reading, 
perhaps? He knew so many of her favourites—‘The Burial 
March of Dundee,’ ‘ Jeannie Morrison,’ ‘ Bonny Kilmeny,’ ¢ Chris- 
tabel,’ the ‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Valley of Chamounix,’ 
and others of a similar noble, or mystical, or tender kind; and 
perhaps, after all, these were more in consonance with the gentle 
dignity and rose-sweetness of her mind and nature than the 
gambols of a lot of farm-lads and wenches? He walked on to the 
bridge, and sate down there for a while, in the dark and the 
silence; he could hear the Mudal Water rippling by, but could 
see nothing. And when he passed along the road again, the light 
in the small red-blinded window was gone; Meenie was away in 
the world of dreams and phantoms—and he wondered if the people 
there knew who this was who had come amongst them, with her 
wondering eyes and sweet ways. 

He went back to the barn, and resumed his pipe-playing with 
all his wonted vigour—waking up the whole thing, as it were; 
but nothing could induce him to allow one or other of the lads to 
be his substitute, so that he might go and choose a partner for 
one of the reels. He would not dance; he said his business was 
to keep the merrymaking going. And he and they did keep it 
going, till between five and six in the morning, when all hands 
were piped for the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’: and thereafter 
there was a general dispersal, candles going this way and that 
through the blackness like so many- will-o’-the-wisps; and the 
last good-nights at length sank into a silence as profound and hushed 
as that which lay over the unseen heights of Clebrig and the dark 
and still lake below. 

(To be continued.) 
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Whist Chat. 


FEW months ago an essay of mine on the American card 
game Poker appeared in these pages. I have been since 

told by Americans, with that frankness which is so engaging a 
quality of theirs, that though I may be able to calculate to a nicety 
the chances of the various poker hands,' and those on which the 
drawing of fresh cards at poker depend, I should be everlastingly 
beaten if I played at poker in America. I think it exceedingly 
likely, for poker is not a game at which I have ever played. I 
shall probably escape crushing defeat at the game, because I 
am never likely to play it. It is a game expressly invented for 
betting purposes, and betting has always seemed to me a foolish 
and degrading habit ; so that I am not likely to find myself at 
the same table with American poker players. Moreover, if news- 
paper notes do them justice, some of the most successful exponents 
of the game, in America, modify their chances by manipulative 
processes which I had not taken into account in my poker essay. 
The chance of a hand with four aces, for example, is by no means 
what is indicated in that essay if the dealer is able by dexterity 
of hand to deal himself any cards he may please. In the company 
of ordinary players, again, a full hand is doubtless a very good 
hand to stand on, but a man of guileless type would be wise not 
to stand on a hand even of four kings if he found a dexterous 
opponent putting money down heavily, lest it should presently 
appear that the four kings had been dealt him specially to make 
him wager freely, by an opponent who had at the same time dealt 
himself four aces or a straight flush. Such things have been; 
and it is by no means uncommon in some parts of America for a 
man to lay down, with a sigh, a hand of four knaves, queens, or 


? Even this was questioned by one ingenious person—he was an Englishman, 
though. In a review of my essay which appeared in 7ruth, he found me quoted 


as saying that there are 624 ‘four’ hands at poker, to which he demurred, saying 
that there are but 13—-viz. four aces, four kings, four queens, and so on to the 
deuce. Oddly enough, the Truth reviewer, though he had been rather critical 
about my article, and wrote after the manner of reviewers (that is, as if he knew 
much more about the subject than the writer he reviewed), was not able to meet 
this very simple and most obvious fallacy. ‘I only said,’ he explained, ‘ that such 
were Mr. Proctor’s figures, not that they were right.’ 
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kings (face downwards be it understood, lest he should be shot 
for the impiied suspicion, even though four aces should lie under 
the shooter’s hand). It is even said, I know not with what degree 
of truth, that in some Western States you must not be unduly 
pained if you should find four aces beaten by five jacks ; still less 
must you question whether five jacks belong naturally toa normal 
pack. 

What a relief it is to turn from a game like poker, associated 
with greed and lying bluster and brag, to the noble game which 
every Englishman loves (though few play it well)—-the best if not 
the oldest of card games—whist! It is played indeed for money, 
as poker is; but with what a difference! At poker the money is 
everything ; no one would think of playing at the game except to 
win or lose money ; at whist, the chief reason why money is staked 
is that the game may be well and truly played. No true lover of 
whist would like to hear such stories told of money lost and won 
at whist as are told of exciting poker games. The author of 
‘Guy Livingstone,’ in his Belle Dame sans Merci, introduces a 
story originally told about the skilful whist player Jas. Clay, which 
seems to imply that many fortunes have been lost by bad whist 
play. A partner of Clay’s had lost a game by leading from a plain 
suit, though holding five trumps one honour. At the close of the 
hand he asked Clay (who loved him not) whether a trump lead 
would not have been wiser. ‘It is computed,’ slowly and gravely 
answered the great whist player, ‘that eleven thousand men, once 
heirs to fair fortunes, are now wandering abroad in a state of desti- 
tution, because they would not lead trumps from five one honour.’ 
But either Clay was savage at the foolish play of his partner, in 
which case a man will say anything, or he purposely Americanised 
the truth, which, correctly expressed, would have been less amusing 
and effective. For where would have been the interest of such a 
rejoinder as this?—‘ It is computed that by failing to take the 
chance of a great game which the possession of five trumps one 
honour gives you and your partner you lose about one point out of 
23,°- of those which, but for this fault of play, you would have 
made, in the course of a sufficiently long run: supposing 2,318 
points lost and as many won each year (a very fair allowance of 
play), but for this fault, then 2,218 only would be won and 2,418 
lost, a balance of 200 to the bad, by a player who committed the 
fault into which you have just fallen, partner. At a sovereign 
each, which is higher play than I recommend for neophytes like 
you, you would probably lose 200/. per annum. But then (also 
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probably) you would correct the fault of play before the year was 
out. However, we must not keep the table waiting. Mr. Vincent 
Flemyng, it is your turn to deal.’ 

It is singular that, being so fine a game as it is, whist should 
be so little known. I have just said, indeed, that every one in 
England loves whist. I should have said that every one loves a 
game which is supposed to be whist. But ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of those who suppose they play whist hardly know what 
the game is. The game at which they really play has been called 
by the ingenious Pembridge, Bumblepuppy. It is a sort of blun- 
der-blindfold game, which must be interesting, I suppose, since so 
many play it. Nay, let us be honest. Even we who know what 
whist is (which is by no means claiming to play finely) have most 
of us had a period of bumblepuppy. Can we not remember how 
we sat gravely down to what we called whist? When our hands 
were delivered to us, we set down in our minds each ace as a card 
to be led at the first opportunity. We had little fear about our 
kings; for we knew that the aces over them would be led out by 
the other players just as frankly as we should lead out our own. 
Even queens had a fair chance. But the single card was our chief 
delight. That was led out at once, and so our little trumps were 
safely made ; for no one would think of leading out trumps while 
there seemed to be a chance of using any in ruffing. Somehow a 
trick made by ruffing seemed worth two made in any other way. 
If no chance came for a ruff, trumps were reserved to the last. 
But even then our game retained its beautiful simplicity of 
character. The ace came out first, then in due order the king 
and the queen. To have led a small card from ace, queen, and 
others, would have seemed wild audacity, which might indeed 
succeed at, times, but was too imprudent to be encouraged. 

This game, however, the whist of the home circle and of 
Western America (in the Eastern States many Americans know 
true whist ‘real well’), is not whist at all. It owes its interest 
solely to chance. A player of this bumblepuppy game, who has 
been lucky in getting a number of good hands, does indeed arro- 
gate to himself the character of a good player. He seems to 
regard his luck as something due to personal influence. Indeed, 
oddly enough, while a good whist player, even if, with a good 
partner, he has to play against two bumblepuppy players, will 
never be assured of success, knowing how uncertain the chances 
are, you will generally find one of these know-nothings boasting 
confidently that he will win. Another way of recognising the whist 
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duffers is by their manner when the cards favour them. A good 
player, when he and his partner have made five or six by cards, 
will not be loudly jubilant, though, touching on the help received 
from the cards, he may congratulate his partner on some suc- 
cessful stroke of strategy; but the player of bumblepuppy, when 
he and his partner, having all the honours and five out of six of 
the remaining high cards, have won the odd trick and so made a 
treble, will say ‘He knew they would win,’ ‘ He always does win,’ 
and otherwise take credit for a success which not even the skill of 
a Deschapelles could have managed to avert. 

But though domestic whist, or bumblepuppy, has ‘ these vic- 
lent delights’ for its exponents, it is not a game worth playing or 
talking about. 

Majora canamus ! 

What is the real game of whist then, the reader may ask, if 
domestic whist is not whist at all? Is not the object the same? 
No doubt it is. The object of whist is to secure as many tricks 
as possible. High cards tell at whist as at bumblepuppy (I thank 
thee, Pembridge, for teaching me that word!). Nay, in quite a 
number of hands, luck tells as much at one game as at the other, 
and if the whist player is of sordid mind, as many are, he rejoices 
at the dull hands in which he has only had to play out winning 
cards as much as the veriest duffer of domestic whist at the way 
in which aces and kings take tricks, But whist is a game of 
science, a game calling for the exercise of keen perception, watch- 
fulness, memory, patience, and trust in the established laws of 
probability. It may sound like exaggeration to say that whist 
is far better calculated to develop the mind than many things 
taught at school, yet many a man can perceive a real gain to his 
mental qualities from whist practice who would find it hard to 
recognise any good which he has obtained from learning how to 
write Latin verses with due attention to the niceties of the cwsura. 
A course of whist play is a capital way of training the memory, 


the powers of attention, and the temper; but nine boys out. 


of ten gain nothing from a course of practice in determining the 
greatest common measures and the least common multiples of 
algebraical quantities. 

Indeed, many of our best whist players are complaining that 
whist is becoming too full of points requiring to be noticed and 
kept in the memory. A system-has come into existence within 
the last thirty or forty years by which a player can convey in- 
formation to his partner in various ways; and it is urged that 
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instead of giving their minds to points of whist strategy, players 
now have to be constantly looking out for this signal or that 
indication. Many of the old players determine to have nothing 
to do with all this signalling; but, alas for them! they have no 
choice. It is too strong for them. Though they may never 
signal themselves, though they may resolutely decline to respond 
to any signal made by their partner, they must notice the signals 
alike of their partner and of the adversaries, or all sorts of dis- 
asters will happen, for which their partners will properly hold 
them responsible. Thus, a player signals for trumps, and pre- 
sently his partner responds by leading him a trump. Suppose 
now one of the other players has failed to notice the signal. He 
falls naturally into the mistake of supposing that the player who 
has led trumps is strong in them, and that the other adversary is 
presumably weak. Under this mistake he presently forces what 
he supposes to be the strong trump hand, but in reality enables 
the weak hand to make trumps which would otherwise have fallen 
idle. Or, on the other hand, having a chance of forcing the strong 
trump hand, the player who has failed to notice the signal re- 
frains religiously from doing so, imagining that he would be 
helping the enemy instead of cutting down his trump strength. 
Under these circumstances, partner, if of the reproachful sort, can 
rebuke much more effectively than where his own signal has 
merely been overlooked. To the reproach, ‘ Why did you not lead 
me a trump when I signalled?’ there is always the ready answer, 
‘I saw your signal, and I declined to respond to it, because I 
object to the signalling system.’ But what answer can be made 
when your partner says, ‘My good sir, you played the enemy’s 
game; there was Y signalling for trumps and you deliberately 
forced Z, giving him just the trick which made their game ; or you 
failed to force Y, though that was the only way to save our game.’ 
You cannot answer that you saw the signal, but preferred to 
sacrifice the game rather than act upon it. You are obliged to 
tell the truth (and what could be more painful?) that you had 
failed to notice the enemy’s signal. 

Whist—the real game of whist, I mean—derives its interest 
entirely from strategy, by which either tricks are made by cards 
which would not, but for such strategy, have power to take those 
tricks, or by which the plans of the adversaries to achieve such 
ends are detected and foiled. Tricks may be made by high 
cards; but there is no interest in that. Any one can take a trick 
with the ace of trumps. Tricks may be made by finesse— 
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that is, by playing, instead of the best card, a lower card which 
may or may not take the trick according as the intermediate 
card or cards lie to the right or left. Thisis better; but the 
finesse pure and simple is a matter of mere chance, and so far as the 
actual gain of a trick is concerned there is no more scientific joy in 
the success of a finesse than in the capture of a trick by a high card. 
There is science in the finesse; but the scientific interest does 
not depend on the direct success or failure of the finesse at the “ 
moment, but on its bearing upon the general play of the hand.' 
Again, tricks may be made by trumping winning cards of plain 
suits. There is often good science in bringing this about properly, 
not by the coarse lead of a single card or from a two-card suit, but 
by so arranging matters that the ruff, when made, shall not 
impair, but utilise the trump strength which lies between you and 
your partner. Special pleasure is there in the cross-ruff when 
ingeniously secured and properly employed ; still more pleasure in 
tempting the enemy to a cross-ruff, which, while not lasting long 
enough to give them more than three or four tricks, just destroys 
their superior trump strength. But the great delight of whist 
' strategy lies in the manceuvres by which small cards are made to 
conquer large ones, as when a long suit is successfully brought in, 4 
or the enemy forced by skilful strategy to lead up to a tenace. | 
Nor is there less pleasure in noting and foiling the plans of the 
adversary for achieving these same ends. Nay, to the true player i 
there ought to be pleasure even in noting the skill by which the 
enemy achieves success; but I fear me this is more than most f 
players of whist attain to, however earnest may be their whist 
enthusiasm. 
Of course chance has its part even in scientific whist. In playing 
30,000 rubbers, one of the finest living players of the game lost i 
nearly 15,000, gaining only a balance of about 600 rubbers. 
Among the thousands of rubbers he lost, a goodly proportion must 
have been lost against bad play and by the sheer influence of cards 
—that is, of chance. There must be some villanous whist players 
living who can boast that they have played several rubbers against 
this fine player and won every rubber they played. Then, again, 
there is such a thing as good cards being beaten by sheer bad 








1 For instance, the queen is nearly always finessed from ace queen third in 
hand; but this point of strategy does not depend on the chances of the finesse 
succeeding. These are good—rather better than two to one; but you play the 
queen so that, if king does lie in the fourth hand, it may be played, and your 
partner's suit cleared. If you played the ace, and the fourth player had the king, 
he would be able to stop your partner’s suit when next led, and perhaps for good. 
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luck. Thus, there is that famous hand in which the Duke of 
Cumberland held ace, king, queen, and knave in one plain suit, 
ace, king, queen, in another, ace, king in the third, while in 
trumps he held king, knave, nine, and seven; yet with this per- 
fectly magnificent hand and the lead, leading also quite cor- 
rectly, he did not make a single trick.' Yet, although chance thus 
plays an important part in whist, and is indeed regarded by many 
as the element which gives to whist its great interest, the game 
even in its partial dependence on chance is a scientific one. Only 
science can answer the questions which the chance element in- 
troduces. Only science can avail to get the best results which 
the different components of the hands leave open to a player 
and his partner. When to scientific acumen is added a good 
memory, a careful and attentive mind, readiness in observation, 
brilliance of conception, and aptitude in execution, we get the 
elements of fine play. But, it is not true of the whist player that 
he is born, not made. Practice alone can combine these elements 
to form a really fine player. 

Chance, indeed, in whist causes good play often to fail, and 
bad play to succeed, This is little understood by bad players. 
They judge only by immediate results, and if a sound rule leads 
to disaster, as must inevitably happen in a certain proportion of 
cases to which it is applied, they vow that the rule is a bad one, 
and are apt thenceforth to follow the unsound converse rule. 
For instance, it may be shown that in a majority of cases leading 
a small card from ace three small ones, will be successful, the ace 
taking the second trick and the two first tricks going far to clear 
the suit. But sometimes this sound lead turns out badly. Your 
partner holds, perhaps, the queen, fourth player the fourchette 
to the queen-—i.e. knave, king; the first trick falls to the king, 
your ace is trumped second round, and when trumps are exhausted 
the holder of the knave is found to have two more of the suit, 
both which he makes, besides the knave (and the king which he 
had made first round), or four tricks in the suit, besides the trick 

’ This seems incredible, but when the hands are supplied the solution of the 
problem will be readily seen. The four trumps lying just over those held by the 
Duke of Cumberland —viz., the ace, queen, ten, and eight, were on his left, with 
nine diamonds, while on his right were five smalltrumps. He led a trump which 
was taken on his left, and a diamond led—trumped on his right. Another trump 
was led through him, which was similarly taken, and another diamond led, which 
was also trumped on his right. Another trump lead through the duke caused his 
last trump but one to fall; the last was then extracted by the player on his left. 
The duke had now no diamonds, that being the suit of which he had held only 


the ace and king. Then the diamonds on his left were as good as trumps, and 
made all the remaining tricks, 
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made by the ruffon your ace. This is rough on the sound lead, 
and some players can never forget such a contretemps. They forth- 
with adopt the system of leading ace first from a suit of four to 
the ace. Now in this case, there really is something to be said in 
favour of the ace lead, which is adopted on the Continent. The 
balance of advantages in favour of the small card lead is not heavy. 
Still the odds are in its favour. Now, suppose there were a 
teetotum with eleven faces, six marked with an A, five with a Z, 
and a small bet depended on the selection of the face which would 
come uppermost. Anyone who wagered on the A systematically 
would be bound to win in the long run of many trials. If there 
were 1,100 trials he would be right about 600 times and wrong 
about 500 times, or would gain about 100 times the amount of his 
wager. In 11,000 trials it would be still more certain that he 
would win his wager by about one-eleventh of the total number 
of trials. Yet he would lose a number of times. It would often 
happen that he would lose ten or twelve times in succession. If 
he had been assured the rule given to him was a sound one, but 
had not been allowed to look at the teetotum, and it so chanced 
that his first ten trials were all, or most of them, unfavourable, it 
would be natural for him to begin to doubt whether the rule 
were really sound. But if the teetotum were shown him, and he 
found there were six A faces to only five B faces, with an equal 
chance of any one of these faces showing, he would certainly be 
unwise were he to give up the sound A selection and adopt the 
unsound Z selection merely because it had happened that a few 
chance trials had given results unfavourable to the better choice. 
Now this is precisely what those whist players do who reject sound 
for unsound play because sound play has occasionally turned out 
badly. 

The lead of the king from king, queen, and others is a great 
stumbling-block to beginners struggling to emerge from the class 
of bumblepuppy players. In two cases out of three they see the 
king slaughtered by the ace, and they cannot understand how the 
lead can possibly be sound when this happens. The only idea of 
the weak whist player about his high cards is that of making 
tricks with them, the possibility of making tricks through them— 
nay, of making more tricks through them than by them—does not 
readily occur to him. I believe, indeed, that many even among 
practised whist players regard this particular lead with doubt, 
and though they follow it they cannot defend it and cannot 
understand why from time immemorial it has been unhesitatingly 
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taught as part of the scientific game. Yet it can be quite readily 
shown to be the proper lead in plain suits (unless trumps have 
been exhausted, when a small card may often be led with 
advantage) :— 

You hold king, queen, and two others, at least (otherwise the 
suit would be a short one, and not suitable for leading, unless 
you had two weaker three card suits, and four weak trumps). Now 
if your partner holds the ace, there can of course be no question 
about the propriety of leading the king, unless he holds the ace 
single, an unfortunate state of things which, as it happens but 
once in a hundred cases or so, need not be further considered. 
We direct our attention, then, to the case in which the ace lies 
either to the left or to the right of you. In either case, the ace 
will be put on the king, or should be, for not to cover the king 
is regarded as bad play, unless trumps have been extracted, when 
the waiting game is safe. The command of the suit now remains 
with you, as you hold the queen and two others. The suit is not 
established. But wherever the knave may lie, he will probably 
fall third round, and a long card be left which will be as good as 
a trump when trumps are out. You make one trick almost 
certainly in the suit (only losing the queen to a ruff in case one 
of the enemy held but one card originally in the suit, in which 
case neither your king nor queen would have made) and have a 
fair chance of making two tricks. Now consider what your chances 
are if you lead a small card, ace lying either to your right or left. 
If ace lies to your right there is considerable probability that the 
right-hand player may hold besides the ace a card higher than 
your partner’s best, and make the trick with that card. You 
take the best course for giving the enemy this advantage. If he 
does not, the trick goes to the ace; but now the chances are only 
about 13 in 30 that one or other of your opponents will not be 
able to ruff the third round. So that apart from the risk of first 
trick going to the enemy for a small card, you have little more 
than one chance in three of making a second trick in the suit. 
On the other hand, suppose ace lies to your left. Then your 
small card is passed, and there is an even chance that the first 
trick goes to the player on your right, with knave or ten. 
Whether this happens, or the trick falls to knave or ten of your 
partner’s, the ace still lies against you, and besides making a trick 
when played, it blocks your suit. Moreover, while the second 
trick will go to the ace (unless ruffed), the chances are but about 
13 in 30 that the third trick will not be ruffed by the enemy. 
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Thus the balance of probabilities is against the lead of a small 
card doing as well for you as the lead of the king. 

But, of course, it must happen ina certain proportion of cases 
that the right lead turns out unluckily. In two cases out of 
three the king falls to the enemy’s ace, and the short-sighted, 
seeing no further, thinks this proves the leadto be bad. But even 
in the further play of the suit the result may be unfortunate. 
From a rough computation which I have made, I find reason to 
conclude that leading king from king, queen, and two others turns 
out well in about five cases out of nine. If my computation is 
right (the difficulty lies in taking into account the multitudinous 
varieties of arrangement outside the suit), then the lead turns out 
ill in four cases out of nine. Depend upon it, cavillers will pay 
much more attention to those four-ninths of all the cases in 
which the lead fails than to the cases, though twenty-five per 
cent. more numerous, in which the lead turns out well. But, of 
course, the sound whist player systematically adopts the lead 
which will turn out well in the majority of cases: he would do so 
even though the odds in his favour were not more than 101 
to 100. 

In the course of the reasoning just given, I have touched on the 
chance that a suit will go round such and such a number of times. 
Most of the rules for leading at whist depend on this particular 
chance, the calculation of which is easy enough, so far as principles 
are concerned, though laborious in practice. The whist player 
cannot conveniently run through these calculations while the rest 
of the table wait for him to play. But rules of play, based 
either upon calculation or on long practice leading to the same 
conclusions, should be adopted systematically, as bound to be best 
in the long run. Of course, circumstances alter cases. Among 
the forty games I have collected! in ‘How to Play Whist,’ 
there is one in which that fine player, Mr. F. G. Lewis, 
ran counter to two rules in the very first card he played (the 
opening lead): having five trumps, he did not lead a trump, and 
leading from a plain suit of five cards headed by the ace he led the 
lowest but one (the customary lead when the suit is not headed 
by the ace) instead of the ace, the usual and generally the best 
lead. But that was because a higher rule overrode both those 
other rules—viz. the rule that you should play to win. 

I proceed to state some of the chances of particular arrange- 


' How to Play Whist, by Five of Clubs (R. A. Proctor). London: Longmans 
& Co. 
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ments of the cards in a particular hand, or of the cards of any 
suits in different hands. I shall not, as I did in my essay on 
Poker, indicate the reasoning by which the various results have 
been obtained, for that reasoning was found rather difficult by 
those unacquainted with the methods of calculation considered, 
while those acquainted with the laws of combination can reason 
out the matter, I have no doubt, for themselves. 

There are no less than €35,013,559,600 ways in which a hand 
can be made. That all the cards in the hand may be trumps (the 
dealer’s, of course, must be taken), the chance is but one in 
158,753,389,900 (one-fourth of the number just mentioned). A 
few years ago (see Whist Whittling, in ‘How to Play Whist,’ 
pp- 190, 191) two cases of the kind were recorded, and many 
seemed to suppose that there must be something wrong in the 
mathematical computation of the chance. For, they said, in 
158,753,389,900 cases only one would give this particular hand, 
and yet two cases occurred within a few years of each other, 
within which time so many hands could not possibly have been 
dealt. Now there was here, at starting, the fallacy that because 
but one case in so many is favourable, so many trials must be made 
to give an even chance of the event occurring. As a matter of 
fact, a much smaller number of trials is necessary to give an even 
chance. Take a simple case—the tossing of a coin. Here there 
are two possible results, but it does not take two trials to give an 
even chance of tossing head—one trial suffices for that; and the 
chance of tossing head once at least in two trials instead of being 
one-half.is three-fourths; the odds are not even, but three to one 
in favour of tossing a head. In like manner, if 158,753,389,900 
hands were dealt, the odds are not even, but largely in favour of 
a hand of thirteen trumps being among them. Moreover, if the 
odds were shown to be ten or even twenty to one against the event 
occurring in a given much smaller number of trials, yet there is 
nothing very surprising in an event occurring when the odds 
against it are ten or twenty to one. But large though the 
number just mentioned may seem, the number of whist players 
is also large. It would not be much out of the way to suppose that 
among all the whist-playing nations of the earth a million whist 
parties play per diem, and to each we may fairly assign twenty 
deals. On this assumption it would require only 7,950 days, or 
not much more than twenty years, to give 159,000,000,000 trials, 
or much more than an even chance of the remarkable hand in 
question. Then, too, there are cases where the trumps are more 
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likely to be distributed to one hand than if the distribution were 
absolutely at random. Thus suppose a cross-ruff has been esta- 
blished in a game, and five or six tricks taken that way: then it 
can readily happen that the five or six trumps which have thus 
fallen take the same position in each of the five or six tricks 
gathered by the same player. Suppose such a thing to happen, 
with five trumps only, once in a thousand games, Then it can 
be shown that the chance of the remaining cards of that suit all 
falling into the same hand is one in 2,629,575, making the chance 
of both events coming off, and all thirteen cards falling into one 
hand, one in 2,629,575,000, or the odds only 2,629,574,999 to 1 
(instead of 158,753,389,899 to 1) against all thirteen trumps 
being in one hand. Large even as these odds are, the real odds 
must be much larger; otherwise, with the great number of whist 
hands constantly being dealt, we should hear of all-trump hands 
two or three times a year at least. 
Turn now from this very rare hand to the arrangements which 
occur most frequently. It then might seem as though the com- 
monest of all arrangements would be the one by which the cards 
are distributed most uniformly among the suits—i.e. four of one 
suit, and three of each of the other suits. But this is not the 
case. In one sense, indeed, this is the commonest kind of hand. 
If you take a given suit—say clubs, for the four-card suit—then 
there are 16,726,464,040 possible arrangements, giving four clubs, 
three hearts, three diamonds, and three spades; and there are 
not so many arrangements for any hand in which each particular 
suit is assigned a particular number of cards. But as the four-card 
suit can be chosen in four different ways, we get 66,905,856,160 
possible arrangements of a hand with four of one suit and three 
of each of the others. Now, taking a hand with four of each of 
two suits, three of another, and two of the fourth suit, we find that 
if we assign definite suits for the three cards and for the two cards 
—say we have three hearts, and two diamonds in each hand— 
there are only 11,404,407,300 possible arrangements giving four 
clubs, three hearts, three spades, and two diamonds. This is con- 
siderably less than the number giving four clubs, three hearts, 
three spades, and three diamonds, to which, as a special arrange- 
ment for those suits, it comes next in frequency. But, instead 
of having only four ways in which to distribute our suits, we now 
have twelve. We can have any one of the four suits for our two- 
card suit, and combine with any one of the three remaining suits 
for our three-card suit, giving four times three, or twelve, possible 
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ways of distributing the suits. Thus we have twelve times the 
above number, or 136,852,887,600 different arrangements of the 
cards in a hand, giving two of one suit, three of another, and four 
of each of the two remaining suits. This is of all arrangements 
the commonest. Out of any large number of hands dealt to any- 
one in a long course of whist play more than a fifth, or more exactly 
342,132,219 out of 1,587,533,899, will be hands containing two 
four-card suits, a three-card, and a two-card suit. 

Next in frequency come hands containing one five-card suit, 
two three-card suits, and one two-card suit. Of these there are 
in all 98,534,079,072, or, roughly, about three hands in twenty 
are of this kind. Given the suits, which are to have five cards 
and two cards, there are 8,211,173,256 possible arrangements ; but 
each can be taken twelve different ways by distributing the suits. 

The third kind of hand in order of frequency is one con- 
taining five of one suit, four of another, three of a third, and one 
of the fourth. Of such hands there are in all 82,111,732,560; 
rather more than one hand in eight is of this kind. But when 
the suits are given to which these several numbers are to be 
assigned, we find a very much smaller number of possible arrange- 
ments than in the preceding or even than in the next case. For 
the largeness of the number just mentioned arises from the cir- 
cumstance that as each suit has a different number of cards, we 
can distribute the suits in twenty-four instead of twelve different 
ways (as in each of the last two cases), Thus we can have any one 
of the four suits for the five-card suit, and combine each of these 
four with any one of the remaining three suits for the four-card 
suit, giving twelve combinations, each of which can be combined 
with two arrangements of the remaining suits as the three-card 
and one-card suits, giving twenty-four combinations in all. Thus 
the number of possible arrangements, when the suits are assigned 
beforehand to the several numbers, is only one twenty-fourth of 
the number just mentioned, or 3,421,322,190. 

The hand coming fourth in order of frequency is one con- 
taining one five-card suit, one four-card suit, and two two-card 
suits. Of such hands there are 67,182,326,640, or about two 
hands in nineteen are of this kind. But as there are only 
twelve ways in which the suits can be distributed, we have only 
to divide this number by twelve instead of by twenty-four, as in the 
preceding case, to give the number of arrangements when the 
suits are assigned. We thus get 5,598,527,220 arrangements, a 
considerably larger number than in the preceding case. 
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Only fifth in order of frequency comes the hand which many 
suppose the most frequent—viz. the hand of greatest uniformity 
of distribution, already considered. The total number of such 
hands, 66,905,856,160, is very near to the number in the last 
case ; but the number of arrangements when the several suits are 
assigned is very much greater, being no less than 16,726,464,040. 

Here we may stop, noting only that the sixth hand in order 
of frequency, with a six-card suit, a three-card suit, and two two- 
card suits, comes very far behind the fifth, its number being only 
35,830,574,208, or little more than half the number for a four, 
three, three, three hand. In ‘ How to Play Whist,’ the numbers 
for all possible arrangements of hands are given (p. 196). 

But now we should notice that the numbers of ways in which 
the thirteen cards of a hand may be distributed among the 
four suits are also the numbers of ways in which the thirteen 
cards of a suit may be distributed among the four hands. We 
see, then, that the most probable arrangement is that there will 
be four cards of the suit in each of two hands, three in another 
hand, two in the fourth. The next most probable arrangement 
is that there will be five cards of the suit in one hand, three in 
each of two other hands, and two in the fourth; and so on, pre- 
cisely (so far as numerical statistics are concerned) as in the cor- 
responding cases considered above with regard to the distribution 
of cards in a suit. Only fifth in order of frequency comes the 
case of what is familiarly called ‘an honest suit ’"—that is, a suit 
which will go round three times. It is more than 43 times as 
likely that at least five of a suit will be in one hand (corresponding 
to the second, third, and fourth cases considered above, and to seven 
other cases of less frequency, down to the case of eight cards of 
the suit in one hand and five in another) as that there will not 
be less than three of the suit in each hand. The chance even that 
no hand will hold more than four of the suit is less than the chance 
that there will be five cards in one hand at least. There are about 
thirteen cases of the former kind to seventeen of the latter. 

If any one holds four of a suit, the chance that the suit will 
go round three times is about 149 in 1,000. But this is not (as 
has been incorrectly stated of late) the chance that the suit will 
escape ruffing third round ; for that will happen even though the 
suit does not go round thrice, if partner holds the short suit. A 
suit, of which the original leader holds four, will escape ruffing by 
the enemy, if partner holds two, and the adversaries four and three, 
if partner holds one and the adversaries five and three, or four and 
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four ; and lastly, if partner holds none and the adversaries five and 
four or six and three. The chance is one-third in each case that it is 
partner and not one of the adversaries who holds the short suit. 

One other case may be considered. Nearly every one who 
has played whist much must have had at times a Yarborough hand 
—that is, a hand in which there is no card above a nine. Pem- 
bridge says he has held three of these hands in the course of 
two hours ; but this is, of course, altogether unusual. The name 
given to a hand of this sort is derived from a certain Lord Yar- 
borough, who used to offer the attractive but really very safe 
wager of 1,000/. to 1/. that a hand of this sort would not be dealt. 
If Lord Yarborough had not calculated the chances (or had them 
calculated for him) he acted with little wisdom in betting at all on 
such a matter; but if he knew them he acted with little fairness 
in offering the odds he did. It will be found that one hand in 
about 1,828 is a Yarborough, so that Lord Yarborough ought to 
have wagered 1,827/. to 1/. instead of 1,000. to 11. It is said that 
he laid this wager many thousands of times. Supposing he offered 
1,000/. to 1/..to each member of a whist party, for ten deals, on 
about ninety-one or ninety-two nights, in each of ten years, 
making in all about 36,560 wagers—i.e. twenty times 1,828—he 
would have lost about twenty times, or 20,000/., and won about 
36,500/., making a clear profit of about 16,500/., or 1,650. per 
annum, by this seemingly reckless system of wagering. 

An instance, lastly, is on record of a hand containing four 
twos, four threes, four fours, and one five. Anyone holding such 
a hand might well believe himself especially selected for punish- 
ment by the deities or demons, whoever they may be, who preside 
over the fortunes of whist players. Yet such a hand is bound to 
occur from time to time, when so many play whist. The chance 
of holding such a hand is, in fact, exactly the same as the chance 
of holding all the trumps, viz. one in 158,753,389,000. For 
there are only four possible ways in which such a hand can be made 
up. It must hold the twelve lowest cards in the pack, and one 
five, which may be of any of the four suits; hence there are four 
hands having no card higher than a five out of 635,013,559,600, 
or one chance of such a hand in 158,753,389,000. Yet I have no 
manner of doubt—so foolish are men in regard to betting—that 
if a Lord Yarborough of to-day were to offer 10,0001. to 11. (instead 
of 158,753,389,000I. to 11.) against the occurrence of such a hand 
he would find many takers, 
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An Incident of Empire. 


T is proposed in the following pages to give a brief account of 
one of those dashing affairs which have contributed to the 
prestige of the Punjab frontier force. About a year previous to 
the date of the proceedings about to be related Mian Rukn, 
the headman of Supri (an Utmankhey]l village in the district of 
Daur, situated among the hills close to the left bank of the Swat 
River just before it debouches into the plain), had instigated his 
fellow tribesmen to make an unprovoked attack on a body of 
coolies who were engaged in making the Swat Canal. These 
border ruffians, issuing from their hills at night, stealthily de- 
scended to the camp where the coolies were sleeping in tents, cut 
the ropes of the latter, and then with fiendish cruelty slashed at 
and maimed everything that moved underneath the canvas, killing 
many of their unfortunate victims before help could reach them. 
As a punishment for their treacherous attack the Government of 
India ordered the blockade of the village, i.e. prohibited any of 
its inhabitants from crossing the frontier for purposes of trade, and 
imposed a heavy fine. For more than twelve months the latter 
remained unpaid, in spite of warnings as to the result of their con- 
tumacy. 

As they still maintained their defiant. attitude, the Govern- 
ment of India, acting on the advice of the late Sir Louis Cavagnari 
(then Captain Cavagnari), determined to attempt the capture of their 
leader, Mian Rukn. With this object Captain Cavagnari proposed 
to take 250 sabres of the Guides cavalry stationed at Hoti Murdan, 
under the command of Captain Wygram Battye, march in the 
evening to the foot of the hills, dismount. the troopers, leaving a 
certain proportion to hold the horses, and with the remainder to 
proceed on foot to the village of Supri. It had been previously 
ascertained that Mian Rukn was living at Supri, and the latest in- 
formation, i.e. that of Feb. 13, showed him to be still there. It 
had been arranged that the tahsildar of Doaba Daudzai, a very 
efficient native official, should meet Cavagnari at Murdan with 
certain men possessing the requisite local knowledge to act as 
guides, The. plan of proceedings having been determined, the 
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forenoon of February 14 was spent in arranging details, amongst 
which was the manufacture of a fuse to explode a keg of gun- 
powder which it was proposed to take with us on a camel, with a 
view to blowing up one of the village towers, should such a course 
be deemed advisable. The strictest secresy was observed, no one 
in the station being aware of what was in hand except the five 
European officers who were to accompany the expedition—i.e. 
Captains Cavagnari, Battye, Hutchinson, Lieut. Hughes, and 
the medical officer. Orders were given in the afternoon for 250 
troopers of the Q.O. Guides cavalry, and 11 Sepoys of the infantry, 
picked marksmen, to be in readiness to turn out in marching 
order at any moment, the Sepoys to be mounted on mules. The 
trumpet having sounded the assembly at 7 p.M., our small force 
was soon drawn up outside the fort, and a few minutes later, 
everyone being in his place, we commenced our march, taking 
the main road leading from Murdan to Abazai. Our pace was 
alternately a trot and a walk. 

On arriving within a short distance of the village of Tangi 
we left the main road and passed through some low detached 
hills, and then crossing the line of the Swat Canal, reined up our 
horses at the foot of a low range of sand-hills at a place 
about two miles from Fort Abazai. As silently as possible 
the whole force dismounted, and fifty troopers having been told 
off to hold the jaded horses, with orders to take them at daybreak 
over to the fort, the remainder, numbering 216, officers and men, 
commenced the march to Supri. 

Our course took us, through some heavy ploughed land 
for about two miles, to the left bank of the Swat River, and 
thence along the latter for about four miles to a place where 
a mountain torrent joins the river. Up the very steep bed of 
this torrent we laboriously marched, the ascent being so pro- 
nounced as to necessitate a halt half-way to give the men breath- 
ing time. As we neared the summit of our climb a low mud 
wall, built apparently to bar our _ progress, met our astonished 
gaze. On getting closer, however, it was found to be merely the 
supporting wall of a cultivated terrace. It was now 4 A.M., and 
the moon, which had hitherto favoured us, was rapidly waning. 
In order to get some idea of the ground before us, the men having 
been ordered to lie down in silence, some of us stealthily sneaked 
round the corner of the hill which concealed the village from us, and 
had barely time to get one glimpse of Supri when the village dogs 
at once scented us and commenced to bark furiously. There was no 
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choice, therefore, but to withdraw at once and rejoin our comrades. 
An hour’s wait followed, during which the only incident was the 
bedaubing with hastily improvised mud the doctor’s white helmet, 
with a view to making it a less conspicuous object, as it stood out 
in bold relief against the khaki-colonred! uniform of the Guides. 
It will be convenient now to explain more clearly the object we 
had in view and the mode by which it was proposed to attain it. 
The village of Supri nestles at the foot ofa group of hills by which 
it is more or less surrounded, and is separated from the Swat 
River by the hills which we ascended. The only noteworthy 
features of the village are a small mosque and a boorj, or round 
tower. Both these structures lie at the extreme left of the 
village ; a narrow path, scarcely wide enough for two men abreast, 
running along its front from one end to the other, brings one close 
up to the verandah of the mosque. The latter is built of mud 
and of very primitive construction. To its right, at a distance of 
twelve feet, is situated a small flat-roofed building with only one 
door, and that door facing the right flank of the mosque. These 
details are given as this detached building played an important 
part in the subsequent proceedings. The boorj lies about thirty 
yards almost directly behind the mosque. Our spy had informed us 
that Mian Rukn was sleeping either at the mosque or in the boorj. 
More than three-quarters of an hour having been spent 
lying down on the hill-side, faint streaks of daylight began to be 
visible in the horizon. Battye now directed a native officer to 
take fifty troopers and occupy the summit of the hill at whose 
base we rested, and hold it until further orders, thus securing our 
rear against surprise. This disposition having been made, the 
remainder of the men were ordered to stand up and move in 
single file, the narrowness of the path permitting of no other 
formation. In this order, Battye, Cavagnari, Hutchinson, and the 
doctor, leading, the movement commenced. Every heart thrilled 
with excitement as the object of our efforts came rapidly into 
view. Before our gallant leader had passed the first house the 
village curs commenced a tremendous barking. Our walk soon 
quickened into the double, and with an eager rush we found our- 
selves in front of the mosque, in the verandah of which some five 
native beds were placed. The surprise was complete, the rudely 
awakened sleepers actually sitting up and rubbing their eyes as 
if to satisfy themselves that the vision of accoutred soldiers and 
gleaming sabres was real. At first it was thought that Mian 
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Rukn was one of the startled sleepers, but a close scrutiny proved 
this not to be the case. The cry‘To the boorj!’ was now raised, 
and leaving the doctor with a strong escort to guard the mosque, 
the rest hastened to the tower. They had scarcely filed off when 
a bright gleam of light flashed out from the door of the detached 
building, and the same moment a bullet whizzed past our medico’s 
head. The latter, seeing that the building was occupied by 
armed men—a number of slippers outside the door corroborating 
this conclusion—and suspecting the possibility of its holding the 
object of our search, gave orders for a guard to be placed over the 
door, with strict injunctions to fire if any attempt to open the door 
and escape was made. These orders were fulfilled to the letter ; 
for a few minutes later the door opened slightly, with the idea, no 
doubt, of making a rush out, but a carbine shot from Turabaz, a 
plucky duffadar, to whom the watching of the door had been en- 
trusted, promptly closedit again. It was subsequently ascertained 
that this shot killed a nephew of Mian Rukn’s. 

Meanwhile the villagers had rushed to arms, and seemed 
determined to pay us out for their rude awakening. Firing com- 
menced on all sides. The boorj having been searched without 
result, a return was made to the mosque, and the state of affairs 
in their absence having been explained, it seemed to occur to 
everybody that Mian Rukn must be in the detached building, 
which was immediately surrounded. By Cavagnari’s orders the 
tahsildar called out in Pushtoo that if Mian Rukn surrendered 
his life would be spared. A few moments’ silence followed this 
offer, during which the anxious care of the men for their officers, 
which was noticeable throughout, was strikingly illustrated. Three 
shots had been already fired from the door of the hut, and Battye 
was at the moment now referred to standing right in front of it. 
The men called out to him to stand to one side, but Battye not 
having heard them a native officer seized him by the shoulders 
and literally dragged him to one side. Cavagnari’s offer having 
been again repeated, the door slowly opened and out stepped a 
venerable white-bearded man, with eyes fixed on the ground. 
Two or three steps brought him right into the middle of the 
group of officers and men who stood round the door. Cavagnari 
seized him by the left hand to assure him of safety, when slowly 
raising his eyes he momentarily fixed them on the tahsildar, 
Ghulam Mohindin, whom he evidently regarded as the contriver 
of the surprise, and before anyone could intervene he wildly 
plunged a long dagger at his breast, A pocket book which 
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happened to be in the tahsildar’s breast pocket saved the first 
thrust from doing any harm; a second merely grazed his arm. 
Wild with this failure, he then began to stab right and left. In 
self-defence it now became necessary to take the life of one who 
refused mercy. Cavagnari’s and Battye’s sabres descended on his 
sheepskin coat with but little effect, when a carbine shot in the 
back from one of the troopers brought him on his knees. As he 
was in the act of springing up once more a bullet in the head from 
the doctor’s revolver gave him his quietus. The remaining occu- 
pants of the hut now surrendered, with one exception. While we 
were satisfying ourselves of Mian Rukn’s identity one fellow, who 
had remained behind till the last moment, rushed out and was 
over the side wall like a flash of lightning. Just at this time 
Hughes arrived with the camel and gunpowder. It was deemed 
too late, however, to attempt to blow up the tower, more especially 
as the main object of the expedition had been accomplished. 
While these proceedings were going on at the mosque the 
men of Supri, strongly reinforced by the inhabitants of some 
neighbouring villages, had swarmed out to some heights south- 
east of Supri, which heights commanded our line of retreat, as 
our intention was to withdraw from the village in a line leading 
over the hills straight for Fort Abazai, instead of retracing our 
path of the night before along the river’s bank. Having advanced 
half-way towards the heights, Battye halted and signalled to the 
native officer who held the hill on the right of the village to 
rejoin him. The junction having been effected, we gradually 
worked up towards the highest ridge (encountering a heavy fire 
the whole way, which caused six casualties on our side) and 
occupied it. Before reaching the ridge, below which the hillside 
was broken up into a great many small peaks, from behind each 
of which groups of the enemy kept up a hot fire, some close 
encounters took place. As two of us were leading the men up to 
the top there was a peak to our left occupied by Hughes and five 
or six men, who were so hotly engaged with the defenders of a 
peak immediately opposite them that they failed to notice the 
stealthy approach of four matchlock men who had got right be- 
hind them. Our hearts leaped into our mouths as we saw two of 
them, before our shout of warning reached him, fire point-blank 
into Hughes’s party at a distance of four or five paces. For- 
tunately both shots missed, and the next moment one of them 
was knocked over by a carbine shot, and on trying to regain his 
feet was cut down by Hughes. It was close to this spot that one 
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of the native officers was badly wounded in the arm while helping 
a wounded trooper. Having finally reached the top of the ridge, 
we halted for a quarter of an hour, in order to show that we were 
in no hurry, and then- commenced our retirement in the most 
deliberate manner. Half the men remaining on the topmost crest 
of the hill, the other half descended some fifty yards and formed 
a line of skirmishers to protect the retirement of those left be- 
hind, who, at a signal agreed upon, rejoined their comrades, 
through whose ranks they passed, and descending still lower, 
formed a new line, and so on till we were out of range. 

The enemy, on our withdrawing, advanced very cautiously 
and reoccupied the ridge, from which they viewed our retire- 
ment, making no attempt whatever to follow us up. After a mile 
or two of marching over low sand-hills we reached the plain, where 
we found our horses waiting. A short ride brought us to Fort 
Abazai, where we were most hospitably entertained by a gallant 
R.E. officer, whose resources were rather strained, I am afraid, 
in providing for so many of us at such short notice. Eight of 
our men were found to be wounded, three seriously. Eight of the 
enemy were killed and fifteen or sixteen wounded. Having spent 
the night at Abazai, we marched at 8 a.M. the next morning for 
Hoti Murdan, where we arrived at 3 p.m. We found several con- 
gratulatory telegrams on our arrival, but, best of all, at lunch we 
received a telegram worded, ‘ The Governor-General sends cordial 
thanks and congratulations on brilliant success.’ The men behaved 
splendidly, their bearing under fire being cool almost to reckless- 
ness. The only difficulty was to persuade them to retire. 

Thus ended an affair which, whether regard be had to the 
distance from its base at which the operation was carried out, 
i.e. forty miles, the novelty of employing dismounted cavalry in 
hill skirmishing, or its brilliant success, is quite unique in the 
history of the Punjab frontier. The disappearance from the 
scene of the two foremost actors cannot fail to excite deep regret. 
Cavagnari sleeps in a nameless grave at Cabul. But what of that? 
His name is enshrined with that of his ill-fated comrades in the 
pantheon of English heroes. Wygram Battye fell, as he often 
said he should wish to fall, at the head of his gallant troopers at 
Futtehabad as he led them to victory. Both shall live immortal 
in the memories of their fellow countrymen, who never fail to 
appreciate deeds of bravery heroically performed or, the discharge 
of duty worthily conceived and nobly done. 


H. MALLINs. 
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The Search Party’s Find. 


CAN stand it no longer. I must put down my confession on 

paper, since there is no living creature left to whom I can 
confess it. 

The snow is drifting fiercer than ever to-day against the cabin ; 
the last biscuit is almost finished ; my fingers are so pinched with 
cold I can hardly grasp the pen to write with. But I will write, 
I must write, and I am writing. I cannot die with the dreadful 
story unconfessed upon my conscience. 

It was only an accident, most of you who read this confession 
perhaps will say ; but in my own heart I know better than that— 
I know it was a murder, a wicked murder. 

Still, though my hands are very numb, and my head swimming 
wildly with delirium, I will try to be coherent, and to tell my 
story clearly and collectedly. 


* * * * * * 


I was appointed surgeon of the Cotopazi in June, 1880. I 
had reasons of my own—sad reasons—for wishing to join an 
Arctic expedition. I didn’t join it, as most of the other men did, 
from pure love of danger and adventure. I am not a man to care 
for that sort of thing on its own account. I joined it because of 
a terrible disappointment. 

For two years I had been engaged to Dora—I needn’t call her 
anything but Dora; my brother, to whom I wish this paper sent, 
but whom I daren’t address as ‘ Dear Arthur ’—-how could I, a mur- 
derer ?—will know well enough who I mean; and as to other 
people, it isn’t needful they should know anything about it. But 
whoever you are, whoever finds this paper, I beg of you, I implore 
you, I adjure you, do not tell a word of it to Dora. I cannot die 
unconfessed, but I cannot let the confession reach her ; if it does, 
I know the double shock will kill her. Keep it from her. Tell 
her only he is dead—dead at his post, like a brave man, on the 
Cotopaxi exploring expedition: For mercy’s sake don’t tell her 
that he was murdered, and that I murdered him, 
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I had been engaged, I said, two years to Dora. She lived in 
Arthur’s parish, and I loved her—yes, in those days I loved her 
purely, devotedly, innocently. I was innocent then myself, and 
I really believe good and well-meaning. I should have been 
genuinely horrified and indignant if anybody had ventured to say 
that I should end by committing a murder. 

It was a great grief to me when I had to leave Arthur’s parish, 
and my father’s parish before him, to go up to London and take a 
post as surgeon to a small hospital. I couldn’t bear being so far 
away from Dora. And at first Dora wrote to me almost every day 
with the greatest affection. (Heaven forgive me if I still venture 
to call her Dora! her, so good and pure and beautiful, and I, a mur- 
derer.) But, after a while, I noticed slowly that Dora’s tone seemed 
to grow colder and colder, and her letters less and less frequent. 
Why she should have begun to cease loving me, I cannot imagine ; 
perhaps she had a premonition of what possibility of wickedness 
was really in me. At any rate, her coldness grew at last so 
marked that I wrote and asked Arthur whether he could explain it. 
Arthur answered me, a little regretfully, and with brotherly affec- 
tion (he is a good fellow, Arthur), that he thought he could. He 
feared—it was painful to say so—but he feared Dora was begin- 
ning to love a newer lover. A young man had lately come to the 
village of whom she had seen a great deal, and who was very 
handsome and brave and fascinating. Arthur was afraid he could 
not conceal from me his impression that Dora and the stranger 
were very much taken with one another. 

At last, one morning, a letter came to me from Dora. I can 
put it in here, because I carried it away with me when I went to 
Hammerfest to join the Cotopawi, and ever since I have kept it 
sadly in my private pocket-book. 

‘Dear Ernest’ (she had always called me Ernest since we had 
been children together, and she couldn’t leave it off even now 
when she was writing to let me know she no longer loved me), 
‘Can you forgive me for what I am going to tell you? I thought 
I loved you till lately ; but then I had never discovered what love 
really meant; I have discovered it now, and I find that after all I 
only liked you very sincerely. You will have guessed before this 
that I love somebody else, who loves me in return with all the 
strength of his whole nature. I have made a grievous mistake, 
which I know will render you terribly unhappy. But it is better 
so than to marry a man whom I do not really love with all my 
heart and soul and affection ; better in the end, I am sure, for 
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both of us. I am too much ashamed of myself to write more to 
you. Can you forgive me? Yours, Dora.’ 

I could not forgive her then, though I loved her too much to 
be angry; I was only broken-hearted—thoroughly stunned and 
broken-hearted. I can forgive her now, but she can never forgive 
me, heaven help me! 

I only wanted to get away, anywhere, anywhere, and forget 
all about it in a life of danger. So I asked for the place as 
surgeon to Sir Paxton Bateman’s Cotopazi expedition a few weeks 
afterwards. They wanted a man who knew something about 
natural history and deep-sea dredging, and they took me on at 
once, on the recommendation of a well-known man of science. 

The very day I joined the ship at Hammerfest, in August, I 
noticed immediately there was one man on board whose mere 
face and bearing and manner were at first sight excessively 
objectionable to me. He was a handsome young fellow enough 
—one Harry Lemarchant, who had been a planter in Queensland, 
and who, after being burned up with three years of tropical 
sunshine, was anxious to cool himself apparently by a long winter 
of Arctic gloom. Handsome as he was, with his black moustache 
and big dark eyes rolling restlessly, I took an instantaneous dis- 
like to his cruel thin lip and cold proud mouth the moment I 
looked upon him. If I had been wise, I would have drawn back 
from the expedition at once: it is a foolish thing to bind oneself 
down to a voyage of that sort unless you are perfectly sure before- 
hand that you have at least no instinctive hatred of any one 
among your messmates in that long forced companionship, But 
I wasn’t wise, and I went on with him. 

From the first moment, even before I had spoken to him, I 
disliked Lemarchant: very soon I grew to hate him. He seemed 
to me the most recklessly cruel and devilish creature (God forgive 
me that I should say it !) I had ever met with in my whole lifetime. 
On an Arctic expedition, a man’s true nature soon comes out— 
mine did, certainly—and he lets his companions know more about 
his inner self in six weeks than they could possibly learn about 
him in years of intercourse under other circumstances, And the 
second night I was on board the Cotopaai I learnt enough to 
make my blood run cold about Harry Lemarchant’s ideas and 
feelings. 

We were all sitting on deck together, those of us who were 
not on duty, and listening to ‘yarns from one another, as idle men 
will, when the conversation happened accidentally to turn on 
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Queensland, and Lemarchant began to enlighten us about his 
own doings when he was in the colony. He boasted a great deal 
about his prowess as a disperser of the black fellows, which he 
seemed to consider a very noble sort of occupation. There was 
nobody in the colony, he said, who had ever dispersed so many 
blacks as he had; and he’d like to be back there, dispersing 
again, for, in the matter of sport, it beat kangaroo-hunting, or any 
other kind of shooting he had ever yet tried his hand at, all to pieces. 

The second-lieutenant, Hepworth Paterson, a nice kind-hearted 
young Scotchman, looked up at him a little curiously, and said, 
‘Why, what do you mean by dispersing, Lemarchant? Driving 
them off into the bush, I suppose: isn’t that it? Not much fun 
in that, that I can see, scattering a lot of poor helpless black 
naked savages.’ 

Lemarchant curled his lip contemptuously (he didn’t think 
much of Paterson, because his father was said to be a Glasgow 
grocer), and answered in his rapid, dare-devil fashion: ‘ No fun! 
Isn’t there, just ! that’s all you know about it, my good fellow. Now 
I'll just give you one example. One day, the inspector came in 
and told us there were a lot of blacks camping out on our estate 
down by the Warramidgee river. So we jumped on our horses like 
a shot, went down there immediately, and began dispersing them. 
We didn’t fire at them, because the grass and ferns and things were 
very high, and we might have wasted our ammunition ; but we 
went at them with native spears, just for all the world like pig- 
sticking. You should have seen those black fellows run for their 
lives through the long grass— men, women, and little ones together. 
We rode after them, full pelt ; and as we came up with them, one 
by one, we just rolled them over, helter-skelter, as if they’d been 
antelopes or bears or something. By-and-by, after a good long 
charge or two, we’d cleared,the place of the big blacks altogether ; 
but the gins and the children, some of them, lay lurking in among 
the grass, you know, and wouldn’t come out and give us fair sport, 
as they ought to have done, out in the open: children will pack, 
you see, whenever they’re hard driven, exactly like grouse, after 
a month or two’s steady shooting. Well, to make them start and 
show game, of course we just put a match to the grass; and in a 
minute the whole thing was in a blaze, right down the corner to 
the two rivers. So we turned our horses into the stream, and 
rode alongside, half a dozen of us on each river; and every now 
and then, one of the young ones would break cover, and slide out 
quietly into the stream, and try to swim across without being 
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perceived, and get clean away into the back country. Then we just 
made a dash at them with the pig-spears; and sometimes they’d 
dive—and precious good divers they are, too, those Queenslanders, 
I can tell you; but we waited around till they came up again, and 
then we stuck them as sure as houses. That’s what we call dis- 
persing the natives over in Queensland: extending the blessings 
of civilisation to the unsettled parts of the back country.’ 

He laughed a pleasant laugh to himself quietly, as he finished 
this atrocious, devilish story, and showed his white teeth all in 
a row, as if he thought the whole reminiscence exceedingly 
amusing. 

Of course, we were all simply speechless with horror and 
astonishment. Such deliberate brutal murderousness—gracious 
heavens! what am I saying? I had half forgotten for the moment 
that I, too, am a murderer. 

‘But what had the black fellows done to you?’ Paterson 
asked with a tone of natural loathing, after we had all sat silent 
and horror-stricken in a circle fora moment. ‘I suppose they’d 
been behaving awfully badly to some white people somewhere— 
massacring women or something—to get your blood up to such a 
horrid piece of butchery.’ 

Lemarchant laughed again, a quiet chuckle of conscious 
superiority, and only answered: ‘Behaving badly! Massacring 
white women! Lord bless your heart, I’d like to see them! Why, 
the wretched creatures wouldn’t ever dare to do it. Oh, no, 
nothing of that sort, I can tell you. And our blood wasn’t up 
either. We went in for it just by way of something to do, 
and to keep our hands in. Of course you can’t allow a lot of 
lazy hulking blacks to go knocking around in the neighbourhood 
of an estate, stealing your fowls and fruit and so forth, without 
let or hindrance. It’s the custom in Queensland to disperse the 
black fellows. I’ve often been out riding with a friend, and I’ve 
seen a nigger skulking about somewhere down in a hollow among 
the tree-ferns; and I’ve just drawn my six-shooter, and said to 
my friend, “‘ You see me disperse that confounded nigger!” and 
I’ve dispersed him right off—into little pieces, too, you may take 
your oath upon it.’ 

‘But do you mean to tell me, Mr. Lemarchant,’ Paterson said, 
looking a deal more puzzled than shocked, ‘that these poor 
creatures had been doing absolutely nothing ?’ 

‘Well, now, that’s the way of all you home-sticking senti- 
mentalists,’ Lemarchant went on, with an ugly simper. ‘ You 
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want to push on the outskirts of civilisation, and to see the world 
colonised, but you’re too squeamish to listen to anything about 
the only practicable civilising and colonising agencies. It’s the 
struggle for existence, don’t you see: the plain outcome of all 
the best modern scientific theories. The black man has got to 
go to the wall; the white man, with his superior moral and 
intellectual nature, has got to push him there. At bottom, it’s 
nothing more than civilisation. Shoot ’em off at once, I say, and 
get rid of ’em forthwith and for ever.’ 

‘Why,’ I said, looking at him with my disgust speaking in 
my face (heaven forgive me!), ¢ I call it nothing less than murder.’ 

Lemarchant laughed, and lit his cigar; but after that, some- 
how, the other men didn’t much care to talk to him in an ordinary 
way more than was necessary for the carrying out of the ship’s 
business. 

And yet he was a very gentlemanly fellow, I must admit, and 
well read and decently educated. Only there seemed to be a 
certain natural brutality about him, under a thin veneer of cul- 
ture and good breeding, that repelled us all dreadfully from the 
moment we saw him. I daresay we shouldn’t have noticed it so 
much if we hadn’t been thrown together so closely as men are on an 
Arctic voyage, but then and there it was positively unendurable. 
We none of us held any communications with him whenever we 
could help it; and he soon saw that we all of us thoroughly 
disliked and distrusted him. 

That only made him reckless and defiant. He knew he was 
bound to go the journey through with us now, and he set to work 
deliberately to shock and horrify us. Whether all the stories he 
told us by the ward-room fire in the evenings were true or not, I 
can’t tell you—J don’t believe they all were; but at any rate he 
made them seem as brutal and disgusting as the most loathsome 
details could possibly make them. He was always apologising— 
nay, glorying—in bloodshed and slaughter, which he used to defend 
with a show of cultivated reasoning that made the naked brutality 
of his stories seem all the more awful and unpardonable at bottom. 
And yet one couldn’t deny, all the time, that there was a grace of 
manner and a show of polite feeling about him which gave him 
a certain external pleasantness, in spite of everything. He was 
always boasting that women liked him ; and I could easily under- 
stand how a great many women who saw him only with his 
company manners might even think him brave and handsome 
and very chivalrous. 
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I won’t go into the details of the expedition. They will be found 
fully and officially narrated in the log, which I have hidden in 
the captain’s box in the hut beside the captain’s body. I need 
only mention here the circumstances immediately connected with 
the main matter of this confession. 

* * * * * * 

One day, a little while before we got jammed into the ice off 
the Liakov Islands, Lemarchant was up on deck with me, helping 
me to remove from the net the’ creatures that we had. dredged up 
in our shallow soundings. As he stooped to pick out a Lepto- 
cardiwm boreale, I happened to observe that a gold locket had 
fallen out of the front of his waistcoat, and showed a lock of hair 
on its exposed surface: Lemarchant noticed it too, and with an 
awkward laugh put it back hurriedly. ‘ My little girl’s keepsake !’ 
he said in a tone that seemed to me disagreeably flippant about 
such a subject. ‘She gave it to me just before I set off on my 
way to Hammerfest.’ 

I started in some astonishment. He had a little girl then— 
a sweetheart he meant, obviously. If so, heaven help her! poor 
soul, heaven help her! For any woman to be tied for life to such 
a creature as that was really quite too horrible. I didn’t even 
like to think upon it. 

I don’t know what devil prompted me, for I seldom spoke to 
him, even when we were told off on duty together; but I said at 
last, after a moment’s pause, ‘If you are engaged to be married, 
as I suppose you are from what you say, I wonder you could bear 
to come away on such a long business as this, when you couldn't 
get a word or a letter from the lady you’re engaged to for a 
whole winter.’ 

He went.on picking out the shells and weeds as he answered 
in a careless jaunty tone: ‘ W hy, te tell: youthe truth, Doctor, that 
was just about the very-meaning of it. We're going to be married 
next summer, you see, and for reasons of her papa’s—the deuce 
knows what !|—my little girl couldn’t possibly be allowed to marry 
One:week sooner. There I’d been, knocking about and spooning 
with her. violently for three months nearly; and the more I 
spooned, and the more tired I got of it, the more she expected 
me to goon spooning. _ Well, I’m not the sort of man to stand 
billing and cooing for a whole year together. At last the thing grew 
monotonous. I wanted to get an excuse to go off somewhere, where 
there was some sort of fun going on, till the summer came, and we 
could get spliced properly (for she’s got some tin, too, and I didn’t 
want to throw. her over) ; but I felt that if I’d got to keep on spoon- 
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ing and spooning for a whole winter, without intermission, the thing 
would really be one too many for me, and I should have to give it 
up from sheer weariness. So I heard of this precious expedition, 
which is just the sort of adventure I like; I wrote and volunteered 
for it; and then I managed to make my little girl and her dear 
papa believe that as I was an officer in the naval reserve I was 
compelled to go when asked, willy-nilly. “It’s only for half a year, 
you know, darling,” and all that sort of thing—you understand 
the line of country ; and meanwhile I’m saved the bother of ever 
writing to her, or getting any letters from her either, which is 
almost in its way an equal nuisance.’ 

‘I see,’ said I shortly. ‘ Not to put too fine a point upon it, you 
simply lied to her.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ he answered, showing his teeth again, but 
this time by no means pleasantly. ‘ You fellows on the Cotopawi 
are really the sternest set of moralists I ever met with, outside a 
book of sermons or a Surrey melodrama. You ought all to have 
been parsons, every man Jack of you; that’s just about what 
you're fit for.’ 

* * % * * * 

On the fourteenth of September we got jammed in the ice, 
and the Cotopaxi went to pieces. You will find in the captain’s 
log how part of us walked across the pack to the Liakov Islands, 
and settled ourselves here on Point Sibiriakoff in winter quarters. 
As to what became of the other party, which went southwards to the 
mouth of the Lena, I know nothing. 

It was a hard winter, but by the aid of our stores and an occa- 
sional walrus.shot by one of the blue-jackets, we managed to get 
along till March without serious illness. Then one day, after a 
spell of terrible frost and snow, the captain came to me and said, 
‘ Doctor, I wish you’d come and see Lemarchaut, in the other hut 
here. I’m afraid he’s got a bad fever.’ 

I went to see him. Sohe had. A raging fever. 

Fumbling about among his clothes to lay him down comfort- 
ably on the bearskin (for of course we had saved no bedding 
from the wreck), I. happened to knock out once more the same 
locket that I had seen when he was emptying the drag-net; there 
was a photograph in it of a young lady. The seal-oil lamp didn’t 
give very much light in the dark hut (it was still the long winter 
night on the Liakov Islands), but even so I couldn’t help seeing and 
recognising the young lady’s features. Great heaven support me! 
uphold me! I reeled with horror and amazement. It was Dora. 
DD2 
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Yes, his little girl, that he spoke of so carelessly, that he lied 
to so easily, that he meant to marry so cruelly, was my Dora. 

I had pitied the woman who was to be Harry Lemarchant’s 
wife even when I didn’t know who she was in any way; I pitied 
her terribly, with all my heart, when I knew that she was Dora— 
my own Dora. If I have become a murderer, after all it was to 
save Dora—to save Dora from that unutterable abominable ruffian. 

I clutched the photograph in the locket eagerly, and held it 
up to the man’s eyes. He opened them dreamily. ‘Is that the 
lady you are going to marry?’ I asked him with all the boiling 
indignation of that terrible discovery seething and burning in my 
very face. 

He smiled, and took it all in in half-a-minute. ‘It is,’ he 
answered, in spite of the fever, with all his old dare-devil careless- 
ness. ‘And now I recollect they told me the fellow she was 
engaged to was a doctor in London, and a brother of the parson. 

3y Jove, I never thought of it before, that your name, too, was 
actually Robinson. That’s the worst of having such a deuced 
common name as yours; no one ever dreams of recognising your 
relations. Hang it all, if you’re the man, I suppose now, out of 
revenge, you'll be wanting next to go and poison me.’ 

‘ You judge others by yourself, I’m afraid,’ I answered sternly. 
Oh, how the words seem to rise up in judgment against me at 
last, now the dreadful thing is all over! 

I doctored him as well as I was able, hoping all the time in my 
inmost soul (for I will confess all now) that he would never 
recover. Already in wish I had become a murderer. It was too 
horrible to think that such a man as that should marry Dora. I 
had loved her once and I loved her still ; I love her now; I shall 
always love her. Murderer as I am, I say it nevertheless, I shall 
always love her. 

But at last, to my grief and disappointment, the man began 
to mend and get better. My doctoring had done him good; and 
the sailors, though even they did not love him, had shot him once 
or twice a small bird, of which we made fresh soup that seemed 
to revive him. Yes, yes, he was coming round; and my cursed 
medicines had done it all. He was getting well, and he would still 
go back to marry Dora. 

The very idea put me into such a fever of terror and excite- 
ment that at last I began to exhibit the same symptoms as 
Lemarchant himself had done. The captain saw I was sickening, 
and feared the fever might prove an epidemic. It wasn’t: I 
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knew that: mine was brain, Lemarchant’s was intermittent ; but 
the captain insisted upon disbelieving me. So he put me and 
Lemarchant into the same hut, and made all the others clear out, 
so as to turn it into a sort of temporary hospital. 

Every night I put out from the medicine-chest two quinine 
powders apiece, for myself and Lemarchant. 

One night, it was the 7th of April (I can’t forget it), I woke 
feebly from my feverish sleep and noticed in a faint sort of fashion 
that Lemarchant was moving about restlessly in the cabin. 

‘Lemarchant,’ I cried authoritatively (for as surgeon I was of 
course responsible for the health of the expedition), ‘go back and 
lie down upon your bearskin this minute! You're a great deal 
too weak to go getting anything for yourself as yet. Go back 
this minute, sir, and if you want anything, I'll pull the string, and 
Paterson’ll come and see what you’re after.’ For we had fixed up 
a string between the two huts, tied to a box at the end, as a rough 
means of communication. 

‘ All right, old fellow,’ he answered, more cordially than I had 
ever yet heard him speak to me. ‘It’s all square, I assure you. 
I was only seeing whether you were quite warm and comfortable 
on your rug there.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ I thought, ‘the care I’ve taken of him has made 
him really feel a little grateful tome.’ So I dozed off and thought 
nothing more at the moment about it. 

Presently, I heard a noise again, and woke up quietly, without 
starting, but just opened my eyes and peered about as well as the 
dim light of the little oil-lamp would allow me. 

To my great surprise, I could make out somehow that 
Lemarchant was meddling with the bottles in the medicine-chest. 

‘Perhaps,’ thought I again, ‘he wants another dose of quinine. 
Anyhow, I’m too tired and sleepy to ask him anything just now 
about it.’ 

I knew he hated me, and I knew he was unscrupulous, but it 
didn’t occur to me to think he would poison the man who had 
just helped him through a dangerous fever. 

At four I woke, as I always did, and proceeded to take one of 
my powders. Curiously enough, before I tasted it, the grain 
appeared to me to be rather coarser and more granular than the 
quinine I had originally put there. I took a pinch between my 
finger and thumb, and placed it on my tongue by way of testing 


it. Instead of being bitter, the powder, I found, was insipid and 
almost tasteless. 
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Could I possibly in my fever and delirium (though I had not 
consciously been delirious) have put some other powder instead of 
the quinine into the two papers? The bare idea made me tremble 
with horror. If so, I might have poisoned Lemarchant, who had 
taken one of his powders already, and was now sleeping quietly 
upon his bearskin. At least, I thought so. 

Glancing accidentally to his place that moment, I was vaguely 
conscious that he was not really sleeping, but lying with his eyes 
held half open, gazing at me cautiously and furtively through his 
closed eyelids. 

Then the horrid truth flashed suddenly acrossme. Lemarchant 
was trying to poison me. 

Yes, he had always hated me; and now that he knew I was 
Dora’s discarded lover, he hated me worse thanever. He had got 
- up and taken a bottle from the medicine-chest, I felt certain, and 
put something else instead of the quinine inside my paper. 

I knew his eyes were fixed upon me then, and for the moment 
I dissembled. I turned round and pretended to swallow the con- 
tents of the packet, and then lay down upon my rug as if nothing 
unusual had happened. The fever was burning me fiercely, but 
I lay awake, kept up by the excitement, till I saw that he was 
really asleep, and then I once more undid the paper. 

Looking at it closely by the light of the lamp, I saw a finer 
powder sticking closely to the folded edges. I wet my finger, put 
it down, and tasted it. Yes, that was quite bitter. That was 
quinine, not a doubt about it. 

I saw at once what Lemarchant had done. He had emptied 
out the quinine and replaced it by some other white powder, 
probably arsenic. But a little of the quinine still adhered to the 
folds in the paper, because he had been obliged to substitute it 
hurriedly ; and that at once proved that it was no mistake of my 
own, but that Lemarchant had really made the deliberate attempt 
to poison me. 

This is a confession, and a confession only, so I shall make no 
effort in any way to exculpate myself for the horrid crime I 
committed the next moment. True, I was wild with fever and 
delirium ; I was maddened with the thought that this wretched 
man would marry Dora; I was horrified at the idea of sleeping 
in the same room with him any longer. But still, I acknowledge 
it now, face to face with a lonely death upon this frozen island, it 
was murder—wilful murder, I meant to poison him, and I did it. 

‘He has set this powder for me, the villain,’ I said to myself, 
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‘and now I shall make him take it without knowing it. How do 
I know that it’s arsenic or anything else to do him any harm? 
His blood be upon his own head, for aught I know about it. What 
I put there was simply quinine. If anybody has changed it, he 
has changed it himself. The pit that he dug for another, he 
himself shall fall therein.’ 

I wouldn’t even test it, for fear I should find it was arsenic, 
and be unable to give it to him innocently and harmlessly. 

I rose up and went over to Lemarchant’s side. Horror of 
horrors, he was sleeping soundly! Yes, the man had tried to 
poison me; and when he thought he had seen me swallow his 
poisonous powder, so callous and hardened was his nature, that he 
didn’t even lie awake to watch the effect of it. He had dropped 
off soundly, as if nothing had happened, and was sleeping now, to 
all appearance, the sleep of innocence. Being convalescent, in 
fact, and therefore in need of rest, he slept with unusual sound- 
ness. 

I laid the altered powder quietly by his pillow, took away his 
that I had laid out in readiness for him, and crept back to my own 
place noiselessly. There I lay awake, hot and feverish, wondering 
to myself hour after hour when he would ever wake and take it. 

At last he woke, and looked over towards me with unusual 
interest. ‘Hullo, Doctor,’ he said quite genially, ‘how are you 
this morning, eh? getting on well, I hope.’ It was the first time 
during all my illness that he had ever inquired after me. 

I lied to him deliberately to keep the delusion up. ‘I have 
a terrible grinding pain in my chest,’ I said, pretending to writhe. 
I had sunk to his level, it seems. I was a liar and a murderer. 

He looked quite gay over it, and laughed. ‘It’s nothing,’ he 
said, grinning horribly. ‘It’s a good symptom. I felt just like 
that myself, my dear fellow, when I was beginning to recover.’ 

Then I knew he had tried to poison me, and I felt no remorse 
for my terrible action. It was a good deed to prevent sucha man 
as that from ever carrying away Dora—my Dora—into a horrid 
slavery. Sooner than that he should marry Dora, I would poison 
him—lI would poison him a thousand times over. 

He sat up, took the spoon full of treacle, and poured the 
powder as usual into the very middle of it. I watched him drink 
it off at a single gulp without perceiving the difference, and then 
I sank back exhausted upon my roll of sealskins. 


% & * oS a * 


All that day I was very.ill; and Lemarchant, lying tossing 
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beside me, groaned and moaned in a fearful fashion. At last the 
truth seemed to dawn upon him gradually, and he cried aloud 
to me: ‘ Doctor, Doctor, quick, for heaven’s sake! you must get 
me out an antidote. The powders must have got mixed up some- 
how, and you’ve given me arsenic instead of quinine, I’m certain.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, Lemarchant,’ I said, with some devilish 
malice ; ‘ I’ve given you one of my own packets, that was lying 
here beside my pillow.’ 

He turned as white as a sheet the moment he heard that, and 
gasped out horribly, ‘ That—that—why, that was arsenic!’ But 
he never explained in a single word how he knew it, or where it 
came from. I knew. I needed no explanation, and I wanted no 
lies, so I didn’t question him. 

I treated him as well as I could for arsenic poisoning, 
without saying a word to the captain and the other men about it; 
for if he died, I said, it would be by his own act, and if my skill 
could still avail, he should have the benefit of it ; but the poison 
had had full time to work before I gave him the antidote, and he 
died by seven o’clock that night in fearful agonies. 

Then I knew that I was really a murderer. 

My fingers are beginning to get horribly numb, and I’m afraid 
I shan’t be able to write much longer. I must be quick about it, 
if I want to finish this confession. 

* * * * * * 

After that came my retribution. I have been punished for it, 
and punished terribly. 

As soon as they all heard Lemarchant was dead—a severe 
relapse, I called it—they set to work to carry him out and lay him 
somewhere. Then for the first time the idea flashed across my 
mind that they couldn’t possibly bury him, The ice was too deep 
everywhere, and underneath it lay the solid rock of the bare 
granite islands. There was no snow even, for the wind swept 
it away as fast as it fell, and we couldn’t so much as decently 
cover him. There was nothing for it but to lay him out upon the 
icy surface. 

So we carried the stark frozen body, with its hideous staring 
eyes wide open, out by the jutting point of rock behind the hut, 
and there we laid it, dressed and upright. We stood it up against 
the point exactly as if it were alive, and by-and-by the snow 
came and froze it to the rock ; and there it stands to this moment, 
glaring for ever fiercely upon me. 

Whenever I went in or out-of the hut, for three long months, 
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that hideous thing stood there staring me in the face with mute 
indignation. At night, when I tried to sleep, the murdered man 
stood there still in the darkness beside me. O God! I dared 
not say a word to anybody: but I trembled every time I passed 
it, and I knew what it was to be a murderer. 

In May the sun came back again, but still no open water for 
our one boat. In June we had the long day, but no open water. 
The captain began to get impatient and despondent, as you will 
read in the log: he was afraid now we might never get a chance 
of making the mouth of the Lena. 

By-and-by, the scurvy came (I have no time now for details, 
my hands are so cramped with cold), and then we began to run 
short of provisions. Soon I had them all down upon my hands, 
and presently we had to lay Paterson’s corpse beside Lemarchant’s 
on the little headland. Then they sank, one after another—sank 
of cold and hunger, as you will read in the log—till I alone, who 
wanted least to live, was the last left living. 

I was left alone with those nine corpses propped up awfully 
against the naked rock, and one of the nine the man I had 
murdered. 

May heaven forgive me for that terrible crime; and for pity’s 
sake, whoever you may be, keep it from Dora—keep it from 
Dora! 

My brother’s address is in my pocket-book. 

The fever and remorse alone have given me strength to hold 
the pen. My hands are quite numbed now. I can write no 
longer. 

%* * * * * * 

There the manuscript ended. Heaven knows what effect it 
may have upon all of you, who read it quietly at home in your 
own easy-chairs in England; but we of the search party, who 
took those almost illegible sheets of shaky writing from the cold 
fingers of the one solitary corpse within the frozen cabin on the 
Liakov Islands—we read them through with such a mingled thrill 
of awe and horror and sympathy and pity as no one can fully 
understand who has not been upon an Arctic expedition. And 
when we gathered our sad burdens up to take them off for burial 
at home, the corpse to which we gave the most reverent atten- 
tion was certainly that of the self-accused murderer. 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
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The Whale. 


(CETARCHETYPE. ) 


I. 


\UPPOSING that nothing were known of the WHALE tribe, or 
\ Ceracea. Supposing that a physiologist were required to 
invent an animal which had to preserve existence under the fol- 
lowing apparently irreconcilable conditions, he would be extremely 
puzzled how to fulfil such a task. 

In the first place, the animal must be a carnivorous mammal, 
and capable of reaching a length of ninety feet or more. 

In the next place, it must, though a mammal, be born and bred 
in the sea and never leave the water throughout its whole life. 

Next, although a warm-blooded animal, it must be able to 
preserve its natural heat, though immersed in water of icy 
coldness. 

It must also be capable of diving to a depth of more than a 
mile and of rising again at will ; therefore it must be able to make 
its body heavier or lighter than an equal bulk of the water in 
which it is immersed. 


In connection with the diving power, two more important 
problems have to be solved. 

In the first place, the animal must be capable of resisting the 
tremendous pressure of the water at the depth to which it dives, 
and it must be so constructed that the water cannot force its way 
into the lungs, ears, or nostrils. How mighty is that pressure 
we shall presently see. 

In.the next place, although a mammal and inhaling atmo- 
spheric air by means of lungs, it must be able to exist for more 
than an hour at a time without breathing. This last problem 
would puzzle the physiologist more than all the others put 
together. 

The reader will probably have observed that the conditions 
under which this marine mammal has to preserve existence are 
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practically those of a fish. Yet, being a mammal, it. has to live the 
life of a fish without losing any of its mammalian characteristics, 
and I shall endeavour, as far as is possible in so limited a 
space, to show how simply this apparently impossible problem is 
solved. 

The form of the animal is essentially fish-like, and indeed it so 
closely resembles that of a fish that even at the present day many 
persons can hardly believe that whales are not fishes. 

Only a few months ago I was told by one of Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools an anecdote which shows the popular ideas on 
the subject. He was inspecting a school and listening to the 
questions put by the mistress to the girls. Among other queries 
she asked the pupils what was the largest fish in the sea, and pro- 
ceeded to inform them that it was the whale! 

Being anxious to spare her feelings, as well as to correct her 
information, he whispered to her that the whale was not a fish. 
So, by way of improving matters, she said that the whale was not 
exactly a fish, because it had to go ashore for its food! 

As, however, the whale does not leave the water, it needs no 
hind legs, the propulsive power lying exclusively in the two-lobed 
tail, which is of very great proportionate dimensions, its width 
in some species nearly equalling one third of the length of the 
entire body. 

The mechanical principle of propulsion is the same in the 
whale and the fishes, the broad tail being swept to and fro through 
the water, and so driving the creature forward, just as a sailor 
propels a boat by working a single oar backwards and forwards in 
the stern. The screw-propeller of our steamers is nothing but 
a clumsy imitation of the fish’s tail, which'is not only a mere 
instrument of propulsion, but a rudder by which the course is 
directed. 

Still, although the principle is identical in both the whales 
and fishes, it is carried out in a different manner—the tail of the 
fish sweeping from side to side, and that of the whale upwards and 
downwards. 

In point of fact, the whale cannot bend its body sideways, or at 
all events can only do so to a very limited extent. If the reader 
will refer to the illustration of the skeleton, he will see that the 
vertebrae of the back send out on either side a short but strong 
process, which overlaps the vertebra in front of it, and so prevents 
lateral movement. 


The reason for this structure is that the peculiar life which is 
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led by the whale forces it to incessant diving for food or safety 
and returning to the surface for respiration. 

Here I take the opportunity of mentioning that I intentionally 
deny myself the use of strictly scientific terms, though it is far 
easier to employ them than to convey the same ideas by finding 
their equivalents—terms which any reader can understand. 

So I do not make use of the terms ‘ neurapophysis,’ or * haema- 
pophysis,’ or ‘zygapophysis,’ but simply have them represented. 
The anatomical reader knows the meaning of them already, and 
does not need the names, while the non-scientific reader can easily 
understand the object itself, and, if he likes, master the scientific 
terms and their meanings at his leisure. 








Skeleton of Spermaceti Whale. 


Now, if the reader will again refer to the figure above, he will 
see that there are two little bones quite detached from the rest 
of the skeleton, and therefore lying loose in the body. These 
are the rudiments of the two hip bones, which, as there are no 
hind legs to be attached to them, are not developed. 

A little behind them the vertebra are seen to give out pro- 
cesses which project downwards. These mark the beginning of 
the tail bones, which are continued onwards, gradually decreasing 
in size, until the last is a mere bony spike. In order to ensure 
the requisite mobility in this part of the animal, a thick pad of 
gristle alternates with each of the tail vertebra. 

The propelling organ itself must not be supported by more or 
less bony rays, as in the perch or the salmon, because such a 
structure belongs to the fish and would be a departure from the 
mammalian type; so it is simply an enormous plate of tough 
gristly material covered with skin. 

Here, then, we find a mammal gifted with the tail of a fish ; 
yet there are no bony rays as in the fishes, the broad, flattened 
tail being simply a modification of the external integuments, and 
the vertebre of the tail gradually tapering to a point as in other 
tailed mammals. 
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The power of this tremendous propulsory apparatus is almost 
beyond conception. The weight of a full-grown whale may be 
appreciated when the reader reflects that the famous elephant 
‘Jumbo’ would have to be multiplied many times before his 
weight would equal that of a large whale. Yet the late Captain 
Scott, R.N., told me that when on the quarterdeck of his own 
ship he repeatedly saw the whales leaping in mere play so high 
out of the water that the horizon was clearly visible under them. 
Now Captain Scott lived to be nearly a hundred years old, and 
when he was in active service the quarterdeck of a man-of-war was 
at least thirty feet above the water ; add to this measurement his 
own height (he being rather a tall man), and the reader can then 
appreciate the terrific power of the animal’s tail. 

I may here mention that this habit of springing out of the 
water is called ‘ breaching’ by whalers. 

Beside the great muscular apparatus which has just been 
mentioned, the whale possesses another muscle which surrounds 
the body ; it is scientifically and happily called the ‘ panniculus 
carnosus ’—or ‘ fleshy rag ’—and is developed in various ways, 
according to the animal. 

It is with this muscle that the dog shakes his skin when he 
comes out of the water. The hedgehog has it very powerfully 
developed, in order to enable it to coil itself into the spiky ball 
with which we are so familiar. The manis, armadillo, and echidna 
also possess it, and use it for a similar purpose. Man has but very 
little of it, the chief vestiges being the muscles of the face, which 
give to the human countenance its changing expressions. 

The whale wants it for two purposes. He wants it to enable 
him to bend his body—a function easily observed in the dolphins 
as they curve their graceful course through the sea; but chiefly 
he needs it because by contracting it he can make his body heavier 
than a corresponding bulk of water. This he has no difficulty in 
doing, and when he wishes to seek the surface he has only to relax 
the pressure, when the body regains its original size and becomes 
lighter than the proportionate bulk of water. 

By means of this muscle the hippopotamus, the elephant, and 
the seal can sink themselves below the surface and rise again 
without moving a limb. For want of it man cannot perform 
this feat, and the best swimmer in the world would not be able 
to sink and rise again to the surface without moving hand or 
foot. 


Although the whale does not need, and therefore does not 
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possess, the hind limbs, it does need the fore limbs, though, when 
covered with skin, they look more like the fins of a fish than the 
fore limbs of a mammal. They are technically named ‘ flippers,’ 
and though they are made of the same bones as those which sup- 
port the human arm, only the hand and part of the wrist project 
beyond the skin; to all intents and purposes they are fins, and 
are chiefly used-after the manner of corresponding organs in the 
fishes in balancing the body in the water. The female whale also 
uses them for clasping her young when she fears danger. 

If the reader will refer to. the accompanying illustration, he 
will see how simply. an 
arm -can be modified 
into a fin, 

First there comes 
the shoulder-blade, or 
‘scapula,’ marked s. It 
resembles the same 
bone in man, except 
that certain processes 
which are only indi- 
cated in the human 
scapula are largely de- 
veloped in the whale 
tribe. 

Next comes the 
upper arm bone, or 
‘humerus’ (H#). If this 
were long and slight, as 
in man, it would be an 
: element of weakness in 
the whale. So, not only 
is the humerus exceed- 
Q ' ingly. short, but  prac- 
oad tically the whole cen- 
y tral portion is miss- 
ing, leaving only just 
enough bone to form at the upper end the rounded portion, or 
‘condyle,’ which fits into the hollow socket in the scapula, and 
at the lower end the two hollows which receive the condyles of 
the bones of the lower arm. 

I may here mention that the word condyle is Greek (kon- 
dulos),’and signifies a bump or knob. In anatomy, however, it 





Arm or ‘ Flipper’ of Whale. 
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is always used to designate the rounded portion of a joint. The 
hip bone of man affords an excellent example of the condyle, 
while a singularly perfect form is to be seen in the vertebra of the 
serpent, each of which has a nearly rounded ball at one end, and 
a corresponding socket at the other, so as to ensure the flexibility 
which the snake requires. At either side of most of the ser- 
pentine vertebre also there are bold condyles which fit into 
sockets in the base of the ribs. 

Next come the two bones of the lower arm, called the ‘ radius’ 
and ‘ ulna,’ which are marked R and v. In man these bones are 
long, slender, and capable of being rotated at the ends, so that 
the hand can be turned from side to side. This movement would, 
however, be a source of weakness in the whale, and consequently 
the two bones are very short, very. flat, very broad, and are fused 
together so as to be incapable of rotation. 

Then come the wrist bones, or ‘ carpals ’ (marked c), which are 
also greatly shortened; then the ‘ metacarpal’ (mC), or bones 
which form the palms of the hands. These are followed by the 
fingers, or ‘ phalanges,’ about which there is nothing remarkable 
except that the middle finger has four joints instead of three, as 
with us. The dolphin, by the way, has six joints in the finger. 
So here, without a single mammalian characteristic being lost, we 
have an arm modified into a fin. 

I may mention, however, that the whole of the bones in the 
whale tribe are of a very loose texture, and that most of them are 
permeated with oil, so as to diminish the weight as much as 
possible; thus again the bones.being as light as those of a fish, 
while they remain mammalian in structure. 

The whole of the true whales may be roughly divided into 
two great groups. They agree in all essentials in their general 
structure, but differ in the mode of procuring food—one division 
possessing teeth wherewith to secure their prey, while the other is 
furnished, instead of teeth, with a remarkable substance called 
‘baleen,’ and improperly, though popularly, known by the title 
of ‘whalebone.’ The former group are technically known as 
‘Denticetes ’ or ‘ Odonticetes,’ and the other as ‘ Mysticetes.’ 

First, we will take the Toothed Whales, of which I have 
selected the Cachalot or Spermaceti Whale as the best example. 

Looking at the head of the whale, we shall find that it is 
altogether a most wonderful structure. It is of enormous dimen- 
sions, being, when measured from snout to occiput, not very 
far from a third of the entire length of the body. The skull, 
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however, is comparatively small, and does not fill the entire head, 
as is the case with most mammals. 

The upper part of the skull is so thin and so curiously 
compressed that it somewhat resembles.the heel of a shoe. 
Sailors who are employed in whaling call this curious hollow 
‘Neptune’s Chair,’ and it really does bear some resemblance 
to the old-fashioned, round-backed armchairs that are occasionally 
to be found in country houses. 

The object of this struc- 
ture is twofold. In the 
first place, it affords support 
to the powerful muscles 
which move the huge lower 
jaw, and it is necessary to 
combine size with lightness. 
In the next place, it forms 
a chamber which is filled 
with the useful substance 
which we call spermaceti. 

Lining Neptune’s Chair 
and enclosing the sperma- 
ceti, is a thick layer of tough fibrous material, plentifully inter- 
spersed with oil. This is termed by whalers the ‘case.’ Its object 
is twofold. In the first place, it confines the spermaceti within 
its proper limits, and in the next it acts as a highly elastic ‘buffer’ 
if the whale should happen to run against any object which 
might hurt it. A whale has been known to blunder against a 
ship and sink her, without the delinquent suffering much from 
the collision. 

On examining the skull in detail the spectator cannot but be 
struck with the very small space which is left for the brain. No 
other animals, indeed, have brains so small in proportion to their 
body. It will also be noticeable that, as the brain is situated so 
far from the muzzle, the risk of injury is much lessened in case of 
collision with any hard body. 

The comparatively small size of the brain may be seen by 
reference to the section of Neptune’s Chair, where the cavity which 
contained the brain is marked xe. 

The lower jaw of the cachalot is made on rather a curious 
principle. Widening at the base, so that the two condyles may 
fit into their corresponding places on the skull, the jaw narrows 
almost abruptly, so that it somewhat resembles the capital letter Y. 
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The effect of this long and narrow jaw when opened to its full 
extent—.e. at right angles to the upper jaw—is most remarkable. 
It,can be opened so widely that it can seize a large boat by the 
middle, and crush it to splinters; but no one who had not seen it 
could imagine that so narrow a jaw could proceed from so wide a 
head. 

On each side of the lower jaw is set a row of exceedingly 
powerful teeth. They are conical, slightly curved, and scarcely 
more than one quarter of their length protrudes from the gums, 
the remainder being sunk in the jaw. Like the tusks of the 
elephant, these teeth are hollow at the base, the hollow portion 
being filled with vascular matter, from which the tooth substance 
is secreted. Consequently, just in proportion as the tooth is worn 
away at the tip, new matter is formed from below, as is the 
case with our nails. 

The teeth are set at some distance apart, and work in a rather 
curious fashion. In the upper jaw there are no teeth, or, at all 
events, they are insignificant. In the porpoise there are teeth 
in both jaws, and they interlock when the mouth is closed. But 
with the cachalot they may be practically stated as absent. 

But, opposite each tooth of the lower jaw there is, in the 
upper jaw, a corresponding pit or socket, into which the tooth is 
received when the jaw is closed. Consequently, when prey is 
seized, the tooth penetrates completely through it, passes intv 
the socket, and so prevents the possibility of escape. 





Teeth and their corresponding Scekets. 


What the food may be is still a matter of some conjecture. 
That cephalopods—i.e. the cuttle-fishes and their kin—form a con- 
siderable portion of it is certain, as will be shown at a future page, 
and it is conjectured that fish may form part of the food. 

For reasons which will presently be shown, not even the baleen 
whale can be killed by savages, or even by partially civilised men, 


and still less could the far more powerful cachalot. Now, this whale 
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is tolerably cosmopolitan, or, to coin a word for the occasion, 
‘cosmohalytic,’ in its ways, traversing a vast range of ocean on 
either side of the equator. 

The enormous size of the head entirely precludes a long 
and slender neck, and, accordingly, the vertebre of the neck 
are curiously modified in form. In number they are seven, as is 
universally the case with mammals, but they are so widened and 
flattened that practically the whale has no neck. In some species, 
indeed, the vertebrae are fused together so as to form a single 
bone. 

In order to show more clearly the mode in which the neck- 
bones of the whale are modified so as to agree with the rest of 


Cervical Vertebre. 





the organisation, I here present diagrammatic views of the corre- 
sponding bones of the dog and the whale, the former requiring 
to bend its neck and rotate its head in order to procure its food, 
while to the latter such movements are needless. 

In both figures, a denotes the ‘atlas ’"—7.e. the vertebra which 
supports the head, as the Atlas of mythology was thought to 
have supported the world. The letters c v signify cervical 
vertebrae, i.e. the vertebre of the neck. The reader will here 
see how the structure of the whale is modified so as to act the 
same part as that of the fish, but without any departure from the 
characteristics of the mammal. 

Now we will proceed with other details of structure. 

There used to be in schoolrooms—I hope it has long since 
been abolished—a diagram representing the comparative sizes of 
the different mammalia. The idea was a very good one, and if 
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the publishers could have found an artist who was also a naturalist 
the diagram would have left nothing to be desired. As it was, 
however, the artist knew nothing of zoology, and when he came 
to draw the whale he managed to compress into that single figure 
nearly every mistake that could be made, except, perhaps, cloth- 
ing it with scales, and gifting it with hind legs and wings. 

There is not one single cetacean feature about it. The head, 
mouth, and tail are evidently taken from the artist’s reminis- 
cences of a cod-fish, the tail being very small, frayed at the end, 
and composed of rays, like that of a fish. There was also a long, 
red, pointed tongue hanging out of its mouth on one side. The 
whale being a large animal, the artist considered that it ought to 
have an eye of proportionate dimensions. Also, he has thought 
that it ought to have a very large ear, and has drawn one which 
would be about fifteen feet in length, considering the size of 
the figure represented in the diagram. The flipper is omitted 
altogether. 

Now, the eye of the whale is very small indeed, the animal 
not requiring much power of vision; even in the largest whales 
the eye is scarcely so large as that of an ox; and as the eye is 
almost always submerged, the lens is nearly globular, like that 
of the fish. Yet the artist has given to the figure a large eye, 
furnished with eyelids like that of an ox. 

All swimmers who are also practical divers are aware that 
when they descend below the surface the pressure of the water 
flattens the lens, and so alters the focus in proportion to the 
depth to which the diver descends. Everything loses all shape 
to the altered eye, so that a cheese-plate looks like a towel 
rather than a plate, and has no definite outline. The only mode 
of correcting this alteration of focus is to wear a pair of spectacles 
with very convex glasses, nearly spherical, in fact, and then the 
flattening of the lens is compensated for. 

If a whale were to have eyes shaped like those of the horse, 
and as large in proportion, it would be absolutely unable to dis- 
tinguish any object, though it were only a few feet below the 
surface. The Creator has, therefore, modified the eye of the 
whale so as to enable it to see under water as well as if the organ 
belonged to a fish, while at the same time its mammalian type 
remains untouched. 

As, moreover, the eyes are always immersed in the water, 
there is no need for eyelids or for the lachrymal apparatus by 
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which the eyes of terrestrial mammals are protected and kept 
moist. 

So with the ears, only worse. 

A whale with a large ear, such as is figured, would, in 
all probability, kill itself by the first stroke of the tail upon 
the surface of the water. Stunned it must at least be, and 
would probably be drowned before it could recover its senses. 
How this result must necessarily happen I will now try to 
explain. 

The reader must remember that the whale is not a fish, but a 
mammal, and, therefore, must have a mammalian ear, though it 
must hear through the medium of water instead of air. Now 
here is a very great difficulty to be overcome. Water is a much 
denser material than air, and must have a more powerful effect 
on the auditory apparatus. Without going into needless detail, 
it may be stated that the auditory organs of a mammal, however 
they may vary according to the species, are always constructed on 
the same model. 

So, taking the human ear as our best example, we find firstly 
a tubular opening giving access to the air, and called the ‘ auditory 
meatus.’ Not very far down this opening there is a circular 
membrane, called the tympanum, or drum, which is stretched 
tightly across the tube, like the parchment of a tambourine, and 
completely closes it. 

On the other side of the drum is a chain of three little bones, 
called from their shape the malleus, or hammer, the incus, or 
anvil, and the stapes, or stirrup. 

In the hammer, the lower part of the handle is forked, and 
the tip of one of the forks rests against the centre of the tym- 
panum, so that any vibrations of the external air are commu- 
nicated by the tightly-stretched membrane to the hammer, and by 
it to the other links of the bony chain. Then comes the curious 
series of bony tubes called the ‘ labyrinth,’ and rather beyond and 
below it is the ‘ cochlea,’ so called from its resemblance to a snail 
shell, which permits the auditory nerve to be greatly expanded. 
By means of this arrangement the vibrations of the air are com- 
municated to the nerves of hearing, which are distributed in a 
manner far too elaborate to be described in an article which does 
not treat of the ear alone. 

The ear bones, labyrinth, and cochlea are all enclosed in a 
cavity scooped out of the thick or ‘ petrous’ portion of the tem- 
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poral bone, so called from its stony hardness. The reader is re- 
quested to bear this fact in mind, as reference will presently be 
made to it as a most important point in the modification of the 
whale’s ear. 

One more detail of structure has to be mentioned. The tube 
across which the drum is stretched does not end at the cochlea, 
but is continued downwards, becoming smaller by degrees, until it 
opens into the back of the throat. This portion of the channel is 
called the Eustachian tube. It is of the greatest value in the 
sense of hearing, as, if it should become closed, deafness will be 
the result. 

This marvellously delicate apparatus for the conveyance of 
aérial vibrations to the brain is obviously as unsuitable to the 
denser medium of water as would be the wheels of a chronometer 
to draw a railway train. 

Some years ago I made a practical experiment by diving to a 
depth of some seven or eight feet, and remaining below while a 
party of friends upon the bank shouted as loudly as they could. 
Not a sound was audible. 

Then I went below again, when a blow was struck on the 
surface of the water with a walking stick. The effect was most 
startling, and I really thought that something must have struck 
me violently on both ears simultaneously. 

In North America, when the lakes are covered with a thick 
coating of ice, the Indians can kill the beaver, even though it be 
swimming at a considerable depth. The hunter, who can see the 
animal through the transparent ice, merely strikes violently on 
the frozen surface with his club. The vibration is communicated 
to the water, and thence through the ears to the brain of the 
beaver, which rolls senseless on its back, thus allowing time for 
the hunter to cut a hole in the ice and pierce the animal with his 
spear before it can recover its senses. 

In fishes the ear is comparatively undeveloped. There is no 
external aperture, no drum, no cochlea, and neither hammer, 
anvil, nor stirrups. The labyrinth is present, but it is membranous 
and not enclosed in bone. Within the internal cavity, which is 
filled with a glairy fluid, several curious bodies, called ‘ otoliths ’"— 
1.¢. ear-bones—are suspended by fine filaments, Their number is 
mostly three, and they are not really made of bone, but consist of 


calcareous matter, effervescing violently and becoming dissolved 
if immersed in acids, 
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This structure, however, well adapted as it is for transmitting 
the vibrations of water to the nerves of hearing, belongs to the 
fishes, and could not be transferred to a mammal without infring- 
ing the order of Nature. Still, by means of a most beautiful yet 
simple modification of existing structure, the mammalian auditory 
apparatus of the whale is enabled to act like that of a fish, as far 
as hearing sounds transmitted through the medium of water is 
concerned. 

The reader will remember that in the fish the internal ear is 
not attached to the bones of the skull. Now, in the whale, the 
‘ petrous’ or stony portion of the temporal bone, which contains 
the internal ear, is separated from the other portions of the bone, 
and only attached to them by cartilage. In the young whale 
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this cartilage is thin, so that the petrous portion is nearly in its 
place. But as the whale increases in size, the cartilage increases 
in thickness, so that in an old whale the petrous portion is nearly 
a foot from the remainder of the bone. 

In the accompanying diagrams two views of this portion of 
the skull are given, the same lettering being employed in each 
diagram. 

The first shows it as seen from above. The letter P signifies 
the parietal bone, Ex 0 the occipital bone, T B the tympanic or 
petrous bone, and sq the squamose or scaly portion. The second 
diagram has the same lettering, but with the addition of the 
letter c. This denotes the cartilage, or gristle, which, as the 
reader will see, intervenes between the tympanic bone and the 
squamous portion. 
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Thus the internal ear, without losing any of its mammalian 
characteristics, is practically as much isolated from the skull as 
that of the fish. 

I have already mentioned that in the ear of the fishes neither 
hammer, anvil, nor stirrup is to be found. Now the whale, being 
a mammal, must have these bones. So it has, but they are so 
imperfect in their development that they can scarcely be recog- 
nised except by comparative anatomists. 

In the accompanying illustration, which has been drawn from 
the splendid séries of specimens in the College of Surgeons, the 
same lettering ‘équally applies to the ear bones, or ‘ossicles ’ of 





Ear Bones of Man and Whale. 


man and the whale. In order to show the modifications more 
clearly, the ossicles of man are magnified three diameters. 

By the letter m is signified the malleus or hammer, while s 
indicates the stapes or stirrup, and 1 the incus or anvil. The 
upper and lower figures on the left hand represent them in their 
natural position, and the other figures as the bones appear when 
separated. 

So curiously is one part of the structure of the whale depen- 
dent upon others, that it is sometimes necessary to pause in 
the description of one organ and proceed for awhile to that of 
another, In the present case it will be needful to examine the 
respiration of the whale tribe before we can complete the organs 
of hearing. 

Being mammals the whales must breathe atmospheric’ air 
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by means of lungs. Therefore there must be a communication 
between the air and the lungs, and that communication must be 
through the nostrils. Yet it is needful that the animal shall be 
able to obtain air not only without being forced to lift itself 
out of the water, but with as little exposure of the body as 
possible. 

The nostrils therefore open into a tube which always terminates 
in an aperture called the ‘ blow-hole.’ 

This blow-hole varies in position. In the baleen whale it is 
set nearly in the middle of the head, while in the cachalot it 
is at the extremity of the snout. Wherever it may be placed, it 
is always arranged so that, when the whale lies floating on the 
surface of the water, only that part of the head which contains 
the blow-hole, and a small portion of the back, are visible. Thus 
the creature can breathe in safety, as the water defends all the 
vital parts. 

As the whale passes much of its time under water, it is evident 
that this respiratory tube must not be merely a channel of con- 
nection between the blow-hole and the nostrils. If it were so, 
the water would force its way through the tube into the lungs, 
and so choke the animal. 

Some self-acting mechanism must therefore be adopted which 
will permit the animal to breathe, while it resists the pressure of 
water, and this is found in a valvular structure resembling in its 
action the valves of the heart. As long as there is no pressure, 
the valve remains open and permits the passage of air in either 
direction, or of water upwards. But when water enters the blow- 
hole from above it shuts the valve, and the greater the pressure 
the tighter is the closure of the valve. 

There is a similar structure in the throat of the crocodile. 
These reptiles seize their prey as far back in the mouth as possible. 
Should the animal be too large to be eaten whole, the reptile 
drowns it by sinking itself under water, leaving only above the 
surface the nostrils, through which it can breathe at ease. The 
reader might naturally ask why the water does not run down the 
throat, as the mouth must be kept widely open. So it would but 
for a remarkable valve at the back of the throat. 

This valve is composed of two gristly flaps, one projecting 
upwards from the hyoid bone, and the other hanging downwards 
from the back of the palate. When there is no pressure, these 
flaps recede from each other by their own elasticity, and leave the 
passage clear, But when water passes into the throat, it presses 
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the flaps together and closes them after the fashion with which 
we are so familiar in the gates of locks. 

In fact, our lock gates are but distant and clumsy imitations 
of the valves in the blow-hole of the whale and the throat of 
the crocodile; but whether in the natural or artificial valve, the 
same principle is observed—.e. that the greater the pressure 
the more complete is the closure. 

I never was fortunate enough to have the opportunity of 
dissecting the respiratory canal of a whale, but I have experi- 
mented on the throat-valve of a crocodile, and found that, although 
the reptile was dead, the valve acted as well as it did in life, a 
bucket full of water poured into the throat closing the valves 
so completely that scarcely a drop passed beyond them. 


J. G. Woop. 


(To be concluded.) 














To Beatrice 


THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. 


HE girl I love is just fifteen, © 
With face so fair and bright; 
I think about her all the day, 
I dream of her at night. 
She never knows (how can she know ?) 
That I’m her lover true; 

For I sit with the Bluecoat Boys, 
And she’s in the Squire’s pew. 
Yet still I try her glance to meet ; 

Her eyes are large and grey. 
There’s only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Oh, what a world away ! 


I watch her when the Psalms begin, 
Singing so earnestly ; 

And I am sure I hear her voice 
Ring through the chant to me. 

I watch her when the vicar reads, 
And when we kneel to pray. 

There’s only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 

My dear! 

Oh, what a world away ! 


By the great pillar as she sits, 

She looks so slight and fair ; 
The light of the stained window falls 
Upon her yellow hair— 
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A bar of glowing amethyst! 
And to myself I say : 
‘ There’s only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Oh, what a world away !’ 


If I were rich and I were free, 
How great would be my joy! 
I’d be a grand Etonian, 
And not a Bluecoat Boy. 
Yet, there she sits; her smile I know, 
Her smile I met to-day. 
There’s only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Ah, what a world away! 
M. KENDALL. 
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‘Snow Bucking’ in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


N the early part of 1884, business took me to the Western 
States of America; it was business of great importance re- 
quiring to be completed within a fixed period which expired at 
the end of the month of February. My destination was a town 
called Bellevue, in the State of Idaho. I left England, in January, 
in company with my brother, with instructions to make my way 
there as speedily as possible, and the beginning of February 
found us travelling westward over the Union Pacific Railway. 

We passed Chicago and Omaha, crossed the highest point of 
the Rocky Mountains at Sherman, on the U.P., and commenced 
our downward course on the further side. Thirty-six hours after 
leaving Omaha, we were turned out one morning at Granger 
Junction, on to the Oregon Short Line. That day our troubles 
began. Very soon after we started the snow began to fall heavily, 
and about midday, our engine, which, like all American locomo- 
tives, had a pilot in front, was ploughing through eighteen inches 
to two feet of snow. The term pilot may be new to some of my 
readers, so I may explain that it is a pointed framework of wood 
fixed in front of the engine, the point close to the rails, and the 
back as high as the frame of the engine. The lower part is shod 
with iron plates, about two feet wide. It runs so close to the rails 
as to be able to clear away all light obstructions, and snow, when 
not too deep. Although a more formidable affair than the cow- 
catcher, familiar to us in illustrations of American locomotives, it 
cannot deal with really deep snow, and therefore, when our 
‘conductor found the engine beginning to throw up clouds of snow 
in front, he began to feel uneasy and pulled the cord communi- 
cating with the engine whistle, as a signal to put on more steam. 
This being done, and the snow having moderated a little, we got 
through to Pocatello, the junction for the Utah and Northern 
line, and from there to Shoshone, a small town in Idaho Terri- 
tory, only fifty miles from our destination. On our arrival there 
we found that the snowstorm of the previous day had produced 
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disastrous effects upon the Hailey branch, along which we desired 
to travel. This branch is laid across an undulating plain, and 
eventually finds its way into the Sawtooth range ; but before reach- 
ing them it passes through a series of small rock cuttings. The line 
being new, these cuttings had not been protected, as is customary on 
mountain lines in America, with snow sheds or fences, and the snow 
sweeping across the plain had filled up all these cuttings, and in 
some cases lay six feet deep over the top. The traffic over this new 
line, through a thinly populated district, is, of course, small, and 
consequently the Company were only running one train a day each 
way. This train used to go up in the morning to Hailey, the 
terminus, fifty-six miles from Shoshone, and return in the evening, 
and it was the only rolling-stock available. The previous day, 
while we were running through the snow between Granger 
and Pocatello, the storm had caught the train up at the far end 
of the line, and there it was still. Nobody at that time had any 
idea how deep the snow was on the branch, for at Shoshone it 
only lay about two feet deep; so the officials in charge of the un- 
fortunate train came in for a good deal of abuse for not rushing 
through the snow while it was light and fresh-fallen, and thus 
keeping the line open. 

Great was our wrath at the detention. We had travelled 
more than six thousand miles, were almost within sight of our 
journey’s end, and yet found ourselves shut up at a little wayside 
junction, cooling our heels in the snow, with the date fixed for 
the expiration of our contract rapidly approaching. We therefore 
set to work to use the telegraph-wire. First we began sending 
telegrams to Bellevue ; but this did not last long, for at one o’clock 
on the day after we arrived at Shoshone we were informed that 
the wire in that direction was broken, which increased our per- 
plexity. We asked the clerk, or operator as he is called, how near he 
could get to Bellevue, and upon his saying he could get through 
to Tikura, a station some twenty-six miles from Shoshone, and 
consequently half-way to Bellevue, we asked him if he could not 
forward our messages there, and endeavour to get a messenger to 
take them on snowshoes. His answer was characteristic: ‘ Well, 
I don’t know as there’s anyone’scan go. You see, there was only 
two men lived there, and one shot the other, so there’s only one 
left, and he is the telegraph operator, so he can’t go.’ On further 
inquiry we found that Tikura, which we fondly imagined to be a 
village, consisted of (a) the telegraph-office and railway-station 
(a small wooden hut), and (b) a canvas dwelling, euphemistically 
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described as a saloon and store, inhabited by the victim, ‘ Major’ 
Cunningham, and his wife. Needless to say that the latter was 
the cause of the shooting. The major, suspecting the telegraph 
operator of paying too much attention to the lady, went for him 
with a Winchester rifle, but his aim being defective, the other 
man found his opportunity, and returned the fire with damaging 
effect. The injured husband had to be sent to the hospital at 
Hailey, whence dire stories came of the threats of what he would 
do to the amorous operator when he recovered—threats which I 
believe he has since carried into execution. 

For more than a week did we stay chafing in Shoshone. 
Amusement there wasnone. The drinking saloons we did not care 
to frequent. Our hotel only had one small room, where everybody 
. sat, the atmosphere of which was far from wholesome owing to the 
manner in which it was heated. A large iron globe-shaped stove 
was set in the centre of the room, and fed from time to time with 
evil-smelling sulphurous coal. <A few minutes after this coal was 
put on it gave off a quantity of gas, which would now and 
then explode with a report like a pistol, blow the door of the 
stove open, and fill the room with horrible smoke. The next 
phase was that the fire burnt up fiercely, heated the stove red 
hot, and drove us out into the open air, where the temperature 
was below zero. Very shortly after this, we came back to find 
the stove almost out, and the room nearly as cold as the outer 
air. More coal was piled on, and the process began again. 
In the evening, when there were more people sitting in the room, 
it was a little better attended to, and was kept constantly at 
about the red-hot stage, so that by getting into a corner of the 
room near a draughty window, and keeping oneself turning about, 
so as to get different parts of the body alternately roasted and 
cooled, we managed to preserve a happy medium of temperature. 
In the daytime we loafed about, sometimes dropping into the drug 
store, the most respectable establishment in the town, chatting to 
our fellow-passengers, or into the railway office to bully the tele- 
. graph operator, and ascertain what prospect there was of release. 
At last we were aroused one morning by a messenger bringing a 
special telegram to us from Mr. Doddridge, the superintendent 
of the Oregon Short Line, to the following effect: ‘I will arrive at 
Shoshone with a snow outfit to-morrow morning, and clear the 
branch to Hailey in the afternoon.’ Great was our rejoicing ; but 
we had yet to find out what a vain boast the latter part of the 
message was. 
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We rose early and packed up, and about nine o’clock the 
‘ snow outfit’ steamed in. 

The snow-train was made up of six vehicles. First came the 
snow-plow itself (I write this word as it is written in America). 
This is an enormous plow of sheet-iron, exactly resembling the 
ploughshare of our ordinary agricultural plough, excepting that, 
instead of the nose being pointed, it is brought down to a hori- 
zontal knife-edge in front, a little wider than the rails, which cuts 
under the snow and lifts it as the plow goes along. This plow is 
bolted on to the leading engine (one of the heaviest passenger- 
engines, with eight wheels), completely covering the front of it, 
with the smoke-stack just peeping out of the top of the plow, which 
was consequently some thirteen or fourteen feet from the ground. 
This engine weighed about forty tons. Then came two large 
goods-engines with ten wheels, about fifty tons each, and behind 
them two cabooses, or, as we should call them, goods-vans, contain- 
ing about fifty men with picks and shovels. The cabooses were 
fitted up with a view to all contingencies, bunks being arranged 
along the sides like the berths of a steamer, with large chests 
of provisions stowed away underneath, in case of our being 
snowed up. There was a stove in each caboose, similar to our 
hotel stove, the effect of which must be felt to be imagined. 
Last came the superintendent’s private car, containing living- 
room, sleeping-room, with four berths, and kitchen. Mr. Dodd- 
ridge had a most excellent servant, a first-rate cook, and he made 
us so comfortable during our stay on board his car that we were 
almost inclined to regret that the snow was not worse, bad though 
it proved to be. 

The snow-train did not stay at Shoshone longer than was 
necessary for taking in coal and water, and we started off. Mr. 
Doddridge had only taken one or two besides ourselves, and the 
rest of the snow-bound passengers followed in the ordinary train 
about two miles behind. At first there was only a light coating 
of snow over the line, about a foot deep, for during the last few 
days of our detention there had been a slight thaw which had the 
effect of reducing the depth. It was proved, however, later on, that 
in places where the snow lay to a great depth this thaw had only 
consolidated the banks and made them more difficult to pierce. 
For the moment, therefore, we flew along at a great pace, the 
plow throwing up the snow on each side like a fountain. About 
twenty miles from Shoshone we heard the driver on the plow- 


engine give a loud whistle as a sign that trouble was approaching, 
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and a few minutes later we felt a slight jerk, the plow having 
encountered a bank a little deeper than the rest. The plow 
made light of it, and away we went faster than before. After a 
while the little jerks became more frequent, and at last we felt 
the progress of the train momentarily arrested. Before we had 
time to think, she forged ahead, though seemingly with difficulty, 
and with.another effort cleared herself. The bank was short, but 
deeper than we had yet gone through, for the snow came up to 
the windows as we passed through the cutting made by the plow. 
Several times this happened, and each time the sensation became 
more exciting. It felt almost as if the train were a living thing, 
going at the snow as a hunter goes at a fence; indeed, no other 
simile will adequately express what we felt when our train 
plunged at the banks, burst through them, and dashed on with 
redoubled speed. 

The snow got deeper and deeper, and our speed perceptibly 
slackened from time to time ; but we reached a coaling station, a 
few miles short of Tikura, without mishap. Our engines took 
in water, and we proceeded. We got up a great speed, and again 
dashed at the banks, but about two miles from the last station 
we came upon a very heavy one. We had been prepared for 
it by an unusual succession of whistles, and sat very tight in 
our seats. The shock was tremendous, but we felt the train 
still plunging. Slower and slower we went, till at last, with one 
final whistle and a tremendous rush of steam, we stopped alto- 
gether. We all jumped out of the car, and saw a strange sight 
to English eyes. The three great engines were half buried in 
the drift above their wheels; the snow had fallen in all round 
them; great blocks were piled up in front of the plow, and 
walking along to the front of the train we could get up on to a 
hard expanse of snow, above which the upper part of the plow pro- 
jected but very little. Standing in front of the engine, we could 
almost touch the top of the smoke-stack. The drift was not a 
long one, the plow had actually pierced through the deepest part, 
and another half minute would have enabled her to get through, 
but the effort had been too great. There was no doubt that the 
next run would get us through. Now was the turn of the men. 
As we got out of our car, we saw them all jumping down out of the 
cabooses with their spades, and swarming over the buried engines 
like ants. So closely had the snow enveloped them that, after the 
wheels were clear, the men had to get actually underneath to dig 
it out, The course of proceeding was very systematic, We signalled 
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to the passenger-train which was following us what was the matter, 
and their engine was detached and sent on to us to aid in the work 
of extrication. She was first coupled on to our car and the cabooses, 
which were not very deeply buried, and dragged them out by main 
force. The line was then cleared where they had stood, and the 
men set to work on the rear engine. This involved a good deal 
of digging, but at last she was able to be dragged out as the 
coaches had been. The same course was pursued with the second 
engine, and finally the plow, but the job was a long one, and it 
was midday before our leading driver, Hank de Land, was ready 
for the next run. It was a curious feeling to look at that solid 
white bank of snow nearly as high as the engine, and to think 
that in five minutes more we were going to run full tilt at it; but 
so it was. We got back into the car, ran down the line about a 
mile, and started for it again. We hit the bank with a dull thud; 
the train shivered, but, as we expected, another plunge or two 
took us through, and the engine shrieked for joy. Things were, 
however, beginning to look serious; we had already had one 
‘dig out,’ and were not half way to Hailey. Mr. Doddridge 
knew that there were far worse cuttings to come than the one we 
had just got out of, and he began to think that he would not, 
altogether be able to ‘clear the line to Hailey in the afternoon.’ 
We passed Tikura, where we looked with interest at the hero of 
the shooting episode, and a mile or two further we got stuck 
again. More digging; but now the afternoon was getting on. 
Our second dig out completed, Doddridge took counsel with his 
lieutenants, who knew the line well. They thought we should 
be able to get a little further, but there were rumours of a deep 
cutting before we got to the next station. Judging from past 
experiences, this was sure to be full like the rest, and to present 
an insurmountable obstacle for that day at least. It was deter- 
mined to see what could be done with the remaining daylight, so 
again we retired for our final run at the bank from which we 
had just been extricated. We got through all right, and were 
hoping we should make a few more miles before dark, when alas! 
a quarter of a mile from the last bank we came on another. It 
was smaller than many we had successfully negotiated when 
going at full speed, but the finish of the last drift had so taken 
the pace out of us that we lacked power, and for the third time 
that day we stuck fast. This was very disheartening. It was 
nearly dark; the men were tired and did not relish having to 


turn out of their warm caboose again so soon; but there was no 
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help for it. We decided that after digging out this time we 
would go back for the night to Shoshone, so as to give the mena 
good night’s rest, and start them fresh in the morning. While 
the digging was proceeding, Doddridge took it into his head to 
explore ahead, and in long jack-boots, with a lantern, and accom- 
panied by his second in command, he set off to look at the 
dreaded rock-cutting. .We consoled ourselves with cigars, tea, 
and whist, and after two hours Doddridge returned quite tired 
out. He told. us he had walked on through deep snow about two 
miles ahead, and had founda tremendous cutting about half a mile 
long and quite full ; how deep it was no one could say, but men 
who knew the line put it at from twenty to thirty feet—a most 
serious matter, and much too big a job to tackle that night, so 
the dig out being by this time completed, we began backing down 
to Shoshone again in company with the passenger-train. We 
did not arrive there altogether without mishap. On our way up 
we had, of course, cleared only the line itself; no sidings were 
available, so we could not get an engine in front, and the train 
had to be backed down coaches foremost. In one deep cutting 
some of the snow had fallen back on to the line, and in the dark 
the rear coach was forced on to it and nearly thrown off the line. 
Fortunately it was not quite so serious as that, or we should have 
had to spend the night there ; but once more the tired gang had 
to turn out and clear the cutting by lantern-light. At last we got 
off again, and, going with great caution, reached Shoshone about 
midnight. 

We were off early next. morning. The small drift we stuck 
in the night before cost us no effort to cut through at full speed, 
but the nearer we got to the mountains, the more formidable did 
the scene of Doddridge’s exploration over-night appear. After 
some consultation, it was decided to clear away all obstacles up to 
the great drift, and then take a grand run at it at full speed, to 
see how far they could get in at the first attempt. It was obvious 
that many runs and dig outs would be required to clear it alto- 
gether. The cars were now all taken off, and the engine: 
proceeded to clear the line of the smaller banks which lay on the 
two miles of line, which were all that remained between us and 
the big drift. On this occasion I was allowed to sit in the cab of 
the leading engine, to see the modus operandi, and, riding through 
the last of these drifts, we pulled up at.the edge of the cutting. 
This was the deepest on the branch ; the rock-cutting itself was 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, and on the leeward side of it rose 
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a pile of fantastic rocks. The snow, drifting over the plain, 
had encountered these rocks and piled itself up in front of them. 
There had probably been about ten feet on the top of the cutting, 
when it was freshly fallen, but the thaw of the last few days had 
reduced this to about five or six, and at the same time made it as 
solid as a loaf of sugar, so that we could walk and stamp upon it 
without danger of falling through the crust. The officials all said 
they had never seen such a drift. 

There was no object in riding with the engines merely to 
stick in the snow, so we all perched ourselves on the top of the 
ridge of rocks to watch the run. From this point we could see 
in the clear mountain air all the movements of the plow 
and her satellites, as they retired for about a mile and a half, 
and set to. work to stoke up and raise every pound of steam 
they could. At last they were ready, and with a succession of 
piercing shrieks they started. I never shall forget the sensation 
of these three great engines coming towards us at about 60 miles 
an hour right for the drift. To think of the men on them, and 
what the result might be ina very few seconds! On they come, 
faster and faster; as they approach the drift the snow begins to 
fly in huge clouds, thrown far into the air on each side ; and with 
another yell they plunge into the drift. A few seconds more and 
the snow is all round them, even over them, and yet they go 
ploughing in, till great blocks of snow as big as billiard tables are 
upheaved as if by an earthquake, and the engines actually go on 
burrowing underneath them like some gigantic mole. The effort 
was mighty, but it was doomed to come to an end at last, and in 
a few seconds more the rush of steam from the safety-valve told 
us it was over. We all cheered heartily, for we felt it was a 
splendid effort, and involved no small amount of courage on the 
part of the drivers. We scrambled down over the blocks of snow, 
Doddridge calling to the men to see if they were all right, which 
happily proved to be the case, and the snow-gang then resumed 
their labours. The engines were more completely buried than 
ever, and it was a terribly long job to get them out ; when that was 
accomplished, we had evidence of the tremendous force of the 
impact. The plow was crushed and bent out of all recognition ; 
the iron plates twisted like crumpled paper, and great stays and 
braces as thick as a man’s arm broken short off like twigs, in 
fact a broken end of one of them was found within an inch or 
two of the side of the boiler. Had it pierced the plate, a serious 
explosion must haye ensued. 
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As the men dug down, and the serious damage to the plow 
became more and more apparent, the faces of the officials 
lengthened. This was quite a new experience in ‘ snow bucking.’ 
Had the snowfall been on the main line, such a drift never could 
have accumulated at all, for during the winter the snow-plows are 
kept constantly running, and thus all drifts are cleared while they 
are soft, but this outlying branch having been left for a week, 
it was like running at a wall, and hence the damage. More- 
over on a main line such a cutting as this would have hada 
shed built over it, which would have saved it. Doddridge’s 
dismay was great, and he fully determined to send in a requi- 
sition for a shed at once, for fear it should be forgotten before 
the following winter, This, however, would not solve the existing 
problem, which was how to get through to Hailey. Notwith- 
standing the tremendous effort and the great damage, we had 
not penetrated more than fifty or sixty yards into the cutting, 
and of course by far the more formidable portion had yet to be 
dealt with. Further operations with our crippled plow were 
impossible, so Doddridge cut the telegraph-wire, attached his 
private instrument (which he always carries in his car) to it, and 
ordered another from head-quarters to be at Shoshone the next 
morning. But it was evident that even with a new plow it would 
be madness to run full at the drift in its present condition ; so, 
after extricating the engines, the snow-gang were ordered to spend 
the remainder of the day ‘cross cutting.’ This operation consists 
of digging out trenches two feet wide across the track right down 
to the rails, with intervals of four feet between each trench. By 
this means the plow, instead of running into a solid bank, has 
only to encounter a series of blocks, which, having a space behind 
them, break up more readily, and do not offer nearly the same 
resistance. Having given these orders, we had nothing more to 
do but to steam back to Shoshone, and wait for the fresh plow. 
We had to encounter a good deal of good-natured chaff, for we 
had exultingly told our friends the first day we hoped to sleep at 
Bellevue, whereas this was now the second time we had returned. 
Next day the new plow arrived, and we went up with it. Before 
the first run we went to look at what had been done. An 
enormous amount of snow had been taken out of the cross cuts, 
and we now realised what the task was that we had before us. 
Standing at the edge of the trenches was like looking down a 
well, and we could hardly believe that even this relief would be 
aufficient, seeing the enormous blocks of caked snow that were 
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still left. And soit proved. A run was made at the drift; again 
the same scene was enacted, and the engines plunged in; but this 
time, to save the plow, only one engine ran behind instead of 
two. The effect of the cross-cutting now became apparent, for, 
notwithstanding the reduced power, the two engines made more 
progress than the three had done before; but still damage was 
done, and the plow, though not injured like the last, had some 
braces broken, and had to return to Shoshone for repairs. It 
now became evident that the bulk of the snow must be dug 
out, so the next day, while the plow was being repaired, a gang 
of over a hundred men was taken up to dig the whole drift out 
down to within four feet of the rails, thus giving the plow an easier 
task. Some idea of the work involved in this operation may be 
formed from the fact that in the middle portion of the drift for 
some distance it took four tiers of men, one above the other, to 
lift the snow out. The passage thus cleared was certainly over 
twenty-five feet deep in the worst part, but it was completed 
at last, and the following day we had the satisfaction of witnessing 
from our old position on the top of the rocks the final clearance. 
The last run was nearly as well worth seeing as the first, for the 
engines rushed past us at great speed, the plow throwing up its 
snow-fountains nearly as high as where we sat, fifteen or twenty 
feet abovethetopofthe cutting. After this, the remaining cuttings 
offered but little resistance; work had been done upon them by 
gangs sent out from the other end, and we only had one more dig 
out before we reached the plain on which the terminus is situated. 
When this last obstacle was cleared away, I got into the cab of the 
plow-engine and rode the last ten or fifteen miles on it at about fifty 
miles an hour with Hank de Land. We thus reached our journey’s 
end, tothe unspeakable satisfaction of all concerned, especially the 
railway officials, who all agreed that they had had a severe lesson, 
which must not be repeated. The company will, no doubt, take care 
to listen to Mr. Doddridge’s recommendations as to precautions 
to be taken against a recurrence of the disaster; for the cost to 
them during that week in labour, damage, and wear and tear of 
machinery must have far exceeded the expense which would have 
been incurred in properly protecting the line. 


GREVILLE PALMER. 




















On the Antiquity of Jests. 


HERE are not a few very interesting and instructive books 
waiting to be written. Two goodly tomes there are, for 
example, which I am anxious to own—‘ The Anecdote History of 
Private Theatricals,’ and ‘ An Historical Treatise on Scene-Painting 
and Stage-Mechanism.’ Unfortunately nobody has yet thought it 
worth his while to write either of them, though it would be 
difficult to find anywhere two books about the stage more enter- 
taining, more useful, and easier to put together. But a book which 
I ‘would receive with more welcome and review more willingly 
even than these is ‘The Authentic Jest-Book, chronologically 
arranged, with exact references to the original authorities and a 
collation of :the parallel passages in other authors.’» It- may be 
thought that of jest-books we have many, and that, at best, they 
are but dreary reading. . And so itis. But the ‘ Authentic Jest- 
Book?’ is wholly. unlike any other collection of jokes and. gibes and 
repartées and witticisms ; it is unlike them all, and better than 
any of them. In the ordinary gathering of merry jests, whether 
it be the collection of Hierocles, the Greek, or of Abou-na-wass, 
the Persian, whether it be the ‘ Moyen de Parvenir,’ the compila- 
tion of some contemporary of Rabelais, or the ‘ Gesta Romanorum’ 
growing together in monkish hands, whether it be the humor- 
ous anthology of the worthy Poggio or that credited to the 
unworthy Joseph Miller, in any and all of the recognised recep- 
tacles of the waifs and strays of wit and humour, there is one 
marked, permanent, and fatal defect: the most of the jokes are 
nnidentified and unauthenticated ; they are set down as they were 
familiar in men’s mouths at the time when Poggio and the double 
of Joseph Miller and Hierocles and their fellows went about 
taking notes. In other words, no effort has been made hitherto 
to show the genesis of jests, and to declare with precision and with 
authority just when a given jest was first made and just what 
transformations and adventures it has since undergone. The 
jest-book I want is one giving chapter and verse for every laugh 
in it. In ‘L’Esprit dans histoire’ and in‘ L’Esprit des autres,’ 
M. Edouard Fournier has made an attempt along the right path ; 
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and he was followed aptly and promptly by Mr. Abraham Hayward 
in the essay on the ‘ Pearls and Mock-Pearls of History,’ based on 
Fournier’s two books. M. Fournier and Mr. Hayward have suc- 
ceeded in showing that many an accepted witticism is a very 
Proteus, reappearing again and again with a change of face. 
Other jokes are like Cagliostro, turning up once in a century quite 
as young as ever. There is, for instance, a story told by Lord 
Stair, called the politest man in France—because he obeyed the 
king’s request and jumped into the royal carriage before his 
majesty. Lord Stair bore a singular resemblance to Louis XIV., 
who was moved to ask him if Lord Stair’s mother had ever 
been to Paris; to which Lord Stair replied, ‘ No, your majesty, 
but my father has.’ The same story is told of Henri IV. and a 
certain gentleman of Gascony. It can be found in Macrobius, 
where it is related of a general who came from Spain to the 
court of the Cesars. Now, in the ‘Authentic Jest-Book,’ this 
anecdote would reappear in an English translation of the exact 
words of Macrobius, with a note setting forth the revival of the 
retort under Henri IV. and Louis XIV.: no doubt it has been told 
of many another monarch who was the father of his people in the 
fashion of the roi vert-galant. Moore, as in duty bound, sets 
down Sheridan’s light-hearted jest as he watched the burning of 
Drury Lane Theatre from the coffee-house where he was sipping a 
glass of sherry—‘ Surely a man may take a glass of wine at his 
own fireside!’ This is a saying quite worthy of Sheridan, and one 
which he was quite capable of making; but Moore, with a wise 
scepticism, suggested that it ‘may have been, for aught I know, 
like the Wandering Jew, a regular attendant upon all fires since 
the time of Hierocles.’ 

There is indeed a metempsychosis of professional jokes. A 
merry jest about a preacher or a player or a physician is reincar- 
nated in every generation. It is like royalty, it never dies— 
Le roi est mort! Vive le roi! Garrick’s death eclipses the 
gaiety of nations, but the stroke of humour which told for or 
against Garrick soon tells for or against Grimaldi. By a sort of 
apostolic succession, the anecdotes about a popular clergyman 
pass to the clergyman who succeeds him in popularity: Two of these 
perennial tales, one about a player, and the other about a 
preacher, have had an exceptionally strong hold on life. In the 
first a severe hypochondriac consults a physician, who advises 
recreation: ‘You should see Liston!’ ‘Iam Liston!’ answers 
the severe hypochondriac, This is told of Grimaldi and of many 
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another comic performer before and since his time. The earlies 

instance I have been able to find is in connection with Dominique, 
the famous arlequin of the Comédie-Italienne under Louis XIV. 
Arlequin Dominique was ready of speech, as an anecdote proves 
which has yet only one hero: the monarch was fond of the mimic, 
and seeing him thirsty one day, bade a servant give him a goblet 
filled to the brim. Now the goblet was of gold, so Arlequin slily 
queried, ‘And the wine, too, your majesty?’ But this is a 
digression. 

The second story relates to a certain popular preacher, who 
on a sultry summer morning arose in his pulpit and wiped his 
forehead and said, ‘It is damned hot!’ And when the congre- 
gation were properly shocked into wakefulness, he said, ‘Such 
were the words which met my ears this morning as I entered 
this house of worship!’ and then he proceeded to preach a 
vigorous sermon against the sin of profanity. In the article which 
an important London weekly devoted to the celebration of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s fifty years of ministry, this saying and this sermon 
were placed in the mouth of Mr. Spurgeon. Inthe United States 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher is generally supposed to have said 
them—there are not wanting those who declare that they heard 
him—in spite of the eloquent protests and denial of his sister, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. But Rowland Hill preceded both 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Spurgeon as the protagonist of this little 
sacred play, and Robert Hall appeared in the part before Rowland 
Hill. Who the real originator may be will not be known with 
certainty until the ‘ Authentic Jest-Book’ appears. 

One class of anecdote should be excluded scrupulously from 
my model collection. It is the anecdote unvouched for by a 
recognisable proper name as one of the dramatis persone. It 
is the anecdote which relates us the faits et gestes of ‘a certain 
Oxford scholar’ or ‘ a well-known wit’ or ‘ a foolish fellow.’ These 
anonymous tales are as unworthy of credence as an anonymous 
letter. A merry jest ought always to be accompanied by the 
name cf the hero, necessarily for publication and as a guarantee 
of good faith. When the tale is tagged to a man whose name we 
know, investigation is possible and we may get at the truth. 
But these nameless stories are of no country and of no century 
—rather are they of all nations and of all times. It has been 
well said that Irish bulls were calves in Greece. There is a 
familiar Irish anecdote, not to be told here, though innocent 
enough, which turns on the continuance of the pattering of the 
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tain drops. This was confided to me a few years ago in America 
as the latest importation from the Emerald Isle. A year later, I 
read it in one of the ten volumes of the ‘Historiettes’ of 
Tallemant des Réaux, who flourished in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The next summer, I happened to choose 
for my light reading ‘ Le Moyen de Parvenir,’ attributed by most 
to Beroalde de Varville, although it may possibly be, in part at 
least, the work of Rabelais; and in this collection, put together in 
the sixteenth century, again I found my Irish story, Gascon, this 
time, I think; certainly no longer Hibernian. It is characteristic 
of the transmigration of tales, that the story which we find first 
in the ‘ Moyen de Parvenir, avowedly a work of fiction, reappears 
a hundred years later in the Memoirs of Tallemant as a fact. 

To another French collection, the ‘Contes du Sieur Galliard,’ 
by Tarbourot des Accords, Mr. Richard Grant White has traced 
one of the most amusing stanzas of the so-called American 
national hymn, ‘ Yankee Doodle ’— 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
And wore his striped trowsis ; 

Said he couldn’t see the town, 
There were so many houses. 


So runs our Yankee ballad, and its French ancestor is: ‘ Chascun 
me disoit que je verrois une si grande et belle ville; mais on se 
mocquoit de moi; car on ne le peut voir 4 cause de la multitude 
des maisons qui empéchent la veiie.’ But I think there is an 
even older English saying to the effect that one could not see the 
forest for the trees. 

There is no need here to enter on the vexed question of 
plagiarism, though it is very tempting at alltimes. One chapter of 
‘The History of Plagiarism ’—another of the interesting books 
waiting tobe written—must contain many facts of interest tending 
to show the survival of humour. Almost the oldest literary 
monument in the history of the French comedy is the ‘ Farce de 
Maitre Pierre Pathelin ;’ it is as primitive and as positive in its 
humour asa play canbe. An adaptation of it under the name of 
‘ L’Avocat Pathelin’ was made by Brueys and Palaprat, in accord- 
ance with the canons of French dramatic art which obtained in 
the eighteenth century. From ‘ L’Avocat Pathelin’ was taken 
an English farce, the ‘ Village Lawyer,’ brought out at Drury 
Lane under the management of David Garrick. The ‘ Village 
Lawyer’ kept the stage for nearly a century, and the last time it 
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was acted in New York Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the foremost of 
American comedians, took the chief part. A perversion of the 
‘Village Lawyer,’ under the title of the ‘Great Sheep Case,’ has 
been made for the use of the ruder and more boisterous actors 
who perform in the entertainments known in America, for some 
inscrutable reason, as ‘ Variety Shows.’ Thus it happens that 
one of the earliest comic plays of France still keeps the stage in 
America—as strong an instance of the tenacity of humour as 
one could wish. 

When a story is authenticated by a proper name we are 
inclined to treat it with more respect than when it is a mere 
bastard with no right to a patronymic, There has recently been 
put into circulation in America an anecdote sharpened to the 
same point as an anecdote recorded in the histrionie biographies 
of the last century ; but the proper names which appear in both 
versions lead one to believe that there has been no wilful in- 
fringement of copyright. Foote was for ever girding at Garrick’s 
parsimony—very unjustly, for Garrick was careful of the pence 
only that he might have pounds to lend and to give. Garrick 
dropped a guinea once and sought it in vain, until he gave up the 
search, saying petulantly, ‘I believe it has gone to the devil!’ 
Whereupon Foote remarked that Davy could make a guinea go 
farther than anyone else. This is the tale as told in the last 
century in the old world. Here is the tale as told in the new 
world in this century. When Mr. William M. Evarts was secretary 
of State he went with a party to see the Natural Bridge in 
Virginia, not very far from Washington. Somebody repeated the 
tradition that George Washington once threw a silver dollar over 
the bridge—a very remarkable feat of strength and skill. ‘In 
those days,’ was the comment of Mr. Evarts, ‘in those days a 
dollar went so much farther than it does now!’ Although the 
point is the same on which the two tales turn, they impress one 
as of quite independent invention; we may doubt whether Mr. 
Evarts, who has a merry wit. of his own, ever heard of Foote’s gibe. 
As Dr. Holmes lays down the law: ‘When a person of fair 
eharacter for literary honesty uses an image such as another has 
employed before him, the presumption is that he has struck upon 
it independently, or unconsciously recalled it, supposing it his own.’ 

When, however, the story is not vouched for by a proper name, 
the probability is that the successive reappearances of an anecdote 
are due to a survival in oral tradition. There is in America a 
familiar tale, summed up in the phrase ‘Let the other man 
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walk!’ It relates that a traveller in a hotel was kept-awake long 
past midnight by a steady tramp,’tramp, tramp, on-the -floor:over 
him, At last he went upstairs and asked what the matter might 
be. The occupant of the upper room said that he owed money to 
another man for which he had given a note, and the note came due 
on the morrow and he could not meet it. ‘Are you certain that 
you cannot pay your debt ?’ asked the visitor. ‘ Alas, I cannot,’ 
replied the debtor. ‘Then,’ said the visitor, ‘ if it cannot be helped, 
lie down, and go to sleep—and let the other man walk!” Now 
this is a mere Americanisation of a story of Poggio’s of an 
inhabitant of Perugia, who walked in melancholy because he 
could not pay his debts. ‘ Vah, stulte,’ was the advice given him, 
‘leave anxiety to your creditors!’ 

Another well-worn American anecdote describes the result of 
owning both a parrot and a monkey. When the owner of the 
bird and the beast comes home one day he finds the monkey 
decked with red and green feathers, but he does not find the parrot 
for a long while. At last, the bird appears from an obscure corner 
plucked bare save a single tail-feather; he hops upon his perch 
with such dignity as he can muster and says, with infinite pathos, 
‘Oh, we have had a hell of a time!’ At first nothing could seem 
more American than this, but my friend Mr. Austin Dobson has 
recently drawn my attention to a story essentially the same in 
Walpole’s Letters. Yet another parrot story popular in New York, 
where a well-known wit happens to be a notorious ‘stutterer, is as 
little American as this of Walpole’s. The stutterer is supposed to 
ask the man who offers the parrot for sale if it c-c-c-can t-t-t-talk. 
‘If it could not talk better than you I’d wring its neck,’ is the 
vendor’s indignant answer. I found this only the other’ day in 
Buckland’s ‘ Curiosities of Natural History,’ first published nearly 
a quarter of a century ago ; in all probability it is yet more ancient. 

The two phrases, ‘let the other man walk’ and ‘ we have had 
a hell of a time,’ have passed into proverbs in America. The 
anecdotes in which they are enshrined happened to tickle the fancy 
of the American people most prodigiously. There is in them, as they 
are now told in the United States, a certain dryness and directness 
and subtlety and extravagance—four qualities characteristic of 
much of the American humour which is one of the most abundant 
of our exports, In nothing is the note of nationality more 
distinct than in jokes. The delicate indelicacies of M. Grévin 
are hardly more un-English than the extravagant vagaries of the 
wild humorists of the boundless prairies of the west. -In Hebrew 
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I am informed and believe the pun is a legitimate figure of lofty 
rhetoric, and in England I have observed it is the staple of comic 
effort ; in America most of us are intolerant of the machine-made 
pun. To be acceptable to the American mind the pun must have 
an element of unexpected depravity—like Dr. Holmes’s immortal 
play on a word when he explains to us that an onion is like an 
organ because it smell odious. As a rule, however, the native 
American humorist eschews all mere juggling with double mean- 
ings. He strives to attain an imaginative extravagance recalling 
rather Rabelais than the more decorous contributors to the collec- 
tion of Mr. Punch. Artemus Ward suggests quietly that it would 
have been money in Jeff Davis’s pocket if he had never been 
born. Mark Twain in an answer to a correspondent recommends 
fish as a brain-food, and after considering the contributions 
proffered by the correspondent, indicates as his proper diet, two 
whales, not necessarily large whales, just ordinary ones. But one 
of the best characters Mark Twain ever sketched from life, Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers, is almost exactly like a character in Ben Jonson’s 
‘The Devil is an Ass.’ And Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith 
would have felt a thrill of delight at meeting the man who wanted 
to run up to Rome from Civita Vecchia that he might have ‘ twenty 
minutes in the Eternal City.’ Indeed if Mark Twain had only 
been a parson, he might have written singularly like unto the 
merry curate who once lived five miles froma lemon. Perhaps the 
strict theological training would have checked that tendency to 
apparent irreverence which leads Americans to speak disrespectfully 
of the equatcr. I think this irreverence is more apparent than 
actual. Americans are brought up on the Bible, and they use- the 
familiar phrases of the authorised version without intent of irre- 
verence. I have seen an Englishman shocked at passages in the 
* Biglow Papers’ which an American accepted without hesitation 
or thought of evil. 

Perhaps the most marked of the four chief characteristics of 
contemporary American humour—dryness, directness, subtlety, 
and extravagance—is a compound of the two latter into some- 
thing very closely resembling imagination. An American 
reviewer of Mr. John Ashton’s ‘ Humour, Wit, and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century ’—a most useful work, by the way, to who- 
soever shall undertake hereafter the editing of the ‘ Authentic 
Jest-Book ’—drew attention to the unlikeness of the mere telling 
of an incident—possibly comic enough in its happening, but vapid 
and mirthless beyond measure when it is set down in cold print— 
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the unlikeness of this sort of comic tale to the more imagina- 
tive anecdotes now in favour in American newspapers. The re- 
viewer copied from Mr. Ashton’s book a merry jest taken from ‘ The 
Sackful of Newes,’ published in 1673, and set over against it a little 
bit of the paragraphic humour which floats hither and thither on 
the shifting waves of American journalism. Here is the merry 
jest of two centuries ago :— 

‘A certain butcher was flaying a calf at night, and had stuck 
a lighted candle upon his head, because he would be the quicker 
about his business, and when he had done he thought to take the 
same candle to light him to bed ; but he had forgot where he had 
set it, and sought about the house for it, and all the while it stuck 
in his cap upon his head and lighted him in seeking it. At the 
last one of his fellows came and asked him what he sought for. 
“‘ Marry (quoth he), I look for the candle which I did flay the calf 
withal. ” «Why, thou fool,” qd. he, “thou has a candle in thy 
cap.” And then he felt towards his cap, and took away the candle 
burning, whereat there was great laughing and he mocked for 
his labour, as he was well worthy.’ 

And here is the journalistic joke of our own day : — 

‘A colored individual who went down on the slippery flags at 
the corner of Woodward Avenue and Congress Street, scrambled 
up and backed out into the street, and took a long look towards 
the roof of the nearest building. 

‘“ You fell from that third-story window ! ” remarked a pedes- 
trian who had witnessed the tumble. 

‘“ Boss, I believes yer!” was the prompt reply, “but what 
puzzles me am de queshun of howI got up dar’, an’ why I was 
leanin’ outer de winder !”’ 

Of course neither of these tales would find a place in the 
‘ Authentic Jest-Book,’ for the first is a flat telling of a flat fact 
and the second is an obvious invention of the enemy. But they 
are valuable as indications of the steady and increasing evolution 
of humour. Even if the merry jest about the butcher and his 
candle had been ennobled by a great name, it would have gone to 
the wall as one of the weakest jokes known to the student of the 
history of humour. The doctrine of the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence is as applicable to jests as it is to other 
entities. A given joke develops best in a given environment— 
a pun, for example, has more chance of life in England, a bit of 
imaginative extravagance in America, and a gibe at matrimonial 
infelicity or infidelity in France. It would be a great step gained 
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if we could get at the primordial germs of wit or discover the 
protéplasm of humour. 

Certain jests, like certain’ myths, exist in variants in all parts 
of the world. Comparative mythologists are diligently collecting 
the scattered folk-lore of all races; why should they not also be 
gathering together the primitive folk-humour? Cannot some com-~ 
parative philologist reconstruct for us the original jest-book of the 
Aryan people? It would be very-interesting to know the exact stock 
of jokes our forefathers took with them in their migrations from 
the mighty East. It would be most instructive to be informed 
just how far they had got in the theory and practice of humour. 
It:would be a pure joy to discover precisely what might be the 
original fund of root-jests, laughed at by Teuton and Latin and 
Hindoo before these races were differentiated one from another by 
time and travel and climate. I wonder whether the pastoral 

Aryan knew and loved an early form of Lamb’s favourite comic 
tale, the one in which a mad wag asks the rustic whether that is 
his own hare or a wig? And what did the dark-haired Iberian 
laugh at before the tall blonde Aryan drove him into the corners 
of Europe? It was probably some practical joke or other, in 
which a bone knife or a flint arrow-head played the chief part. 
The records of the Semitic race are familiar to us, but we know 
nothing:or next to nothing about the primitive humour of the 
alleged Turanians. 

When this good work is well in hand, and when the collector 
of comic orts and ends is prepared to make his report, there might 
be held: an International Exhibition of Jokes, which would be 
quite as useful and quite as moral as some of the International 
Exhibitions we have had of late years.’ I think I should spend 
most of my time in the Retrospective Section studying the 
antique jests. * Old as a circus joke,’ might be a proverb, and the 
Christmas pantomine and the Christy Minstrel can supply jokes 
both practical and otherwise, quite as fatigued and as hoary with 
age as those of the circus. Among its many advantages this 
International Exhibition of Jokes would have one of great impor- 
tance, it would for ever dispel the belief in the saying of one of 
old, that there were only thirty-eight good stories in existence 
and that thirty-seven of these could not be told before ladies. 
There might have been some foundation for this saying in the 
days when the ladies had to leave the table after dinner because 
the conversation of the gentlemen then became unfit for their 
ears. While a good joke should be like a pin, in that it should 
come to a head soon and be able to stand on its point, yet only 
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too many sorry jests are rather to be defined as unlike a mathe- 
matical line, in that they have breadth as well as length. 

It is perhaps owing to the existence of stories of this sort 
that woman has lost the faculty of story-telling. Of course, I do 
not mean that the fair sex are not felicitous at fiction; the 
Scheherazades of the serials would confute me at once. I mean 
that women do not amuse each other by the exchange of anecdote 
as men are wont todo. They do not retail the latest good thing. 
They chat, gossip, giggle, converse, talk, and amuse themselves 
easily together, but they do not swap stories in man-fashion. Where 
man is objective, woman is subjective. She is satisfied with her 
own wit, without need of colporting the humour of a stranger. 
Woman’s wit has sex. It is wholly different from man’s wit. 
From Beatrice, though she was said to take hers from the ‘C. Merry 
Tales,’ to Mrs. Poyser, who gave us that marvellous definition of a 
conceited man as one who was like the cock that thought the sun 
rose to hear him crow, the bright women of fiction have been 
witty rather than humorous. It may be that the distinction 
between wit and humour is one of sex after all. I have a friend 
—he is an editor-—-who declares that. the difference between wit 
and humour, and again between talent and genius, is only the 
difference between the raspberry and the strawberry. Doubtless 
God might have made a better berry than the strawberry, and 
doubtless God might have given man.a better gift than humour— 
but. he never did. _ Woman has not the full gift; she has wit and 
some humour it is true, but she has only a slighter sense of 
humour, whence comes much marital unhappiness. As George 
Eliot tells us, ‘a difference of taste in. jests is a great strain of 
the affections.’ 

It is said that the rustic, both the male and female of that 
peculiar species, has a positive hostility to a new joke. 1 do not 
believe this. Of a certainty it is not true of the American of 
New England, who is as humorous in his speech as he is shrewd 
in his business dealings, and the more humour. he has the 
less sharp he is in trade and the less severe in his views as to the 
necessity of work. We may cite in proof of this, Mrs. Stowe’s 
delightful portrait of that village ne’er-do-well, Sam Lawson. 
And I doubt if it is true of the English rustic as he really is, for 
we know it is not true of him as he appears in the pages of George 
Eliot and of Mr. Thomas Hardy. There he has a mother-wit of 
his own, and although fond of the old joke, the meaning of which 
has been fully fathomed, he is not intolerant of a new quip ora 
fresh gibe. What he is intolerant of, is a variation in the 
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accepted form of an accepted anecdote. This he will-none of—as 
a child resolutely rejects the slightest deviation from the canonical 
version of.the .fairy-tale with which she is fondly familiar. The 
rustic and the child are loyal to old friends, whether it be The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, or B’rer Rabbit and the Tar-Baby, or 
Old Grouse in the Gunroom, at which honest Diggory had laughed 
these twenty years, and which now, alas! is utterly lost to the 
knowledge of man, even Mr. Austin Dobson, Goldsmith’s latest 
and most iearned commentator, confessing perforce that he has 
been wholly unable to recover it from out the darkness of the past. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, 





The * Donna.’ 


THE Eprror has received the following contributions since the publication of 
the last list :-— 


H. P. 51; Mrs. Engelbach 13s. 6d. (for ‘Don’ and ‘Donna’). M.G.E. 10s. 6d. 
C. C. C. 5s. W. H. (Newnham) 12. L. A. P. 5s. Miss Massingberd Mundy (Pau, 
France) 17.. 8. 10s.(4‘ Donna’). Nonnie 2s. Annie 2s. Etheland Nina3s. A 
Poor Widow 5s. Hon. Captain Charteris, R.N., 37. (‘Don’ and *Donna’). Mitcham 5s. 
‘X.’ 2s. T. W. (Newton) 2s. 6d. Collected by A. K. L.1/7.15s. Elizabeth 8. H. 5s. 
W. G. L. 12. (¢ Don’ and ‘ Donna’). B.L.(Weybridge) 10s. O.J.S.10s. Burnham, 
Somerset, 20s. Mrs. Pidgeon 27. J. Hughes 5/.5s. M.C.C.1/.1s. Anonymous 5s. 
K. W. (Wandsworth) 2s. M.and E. Francis 4s. J.D.(Battersea)5s. H. Simpson 
(per L. Tuck) 1. A. Y. 12. Sx. B. 1l. Mrs. Bigge (Stamfordham Vicarage) 
2s. 6d. J.C. (Croydon) 5s. General Sir Beauchamp Walker 5s. Mrs, F. L. Slous 1/. 
Miss Briggs 17. Miss E. Briggs 2s. 6d. KE. and A. G. 5s. G. H. Longman 1/. 
(annual). W.0.G. 51. E.H.5s. A.C. 2s.6d. J. B. (Brixton) 10s. K. E. W. 
(Paris) 5s. M.S. 5/.(for ‘Don’ and‘ Donna’). Mrs. Kirkwood s. Mrs. Emma 
B. Warner 1/7. H. M.D. 5s. (‘Don’). W. Peacock 32s. Mi sGriffith 9s. 6d. 
E. K. 5s. Laura and Edith 10s. Mrs. W. 8. Jones (Mal sbury) 7s. 6d. 
Edward and Ada Frost (Enfield) 5s. 

Contributions received after January 5 will be acknowledged in the uext 
number. 


A liberal offer has keen received from the Home for Crippled Children, Clifton, 
Bristol, to receive the little cripple ‘James,’ mentioned in Miss Trench’s article 
‘A Garden Party at Rotherhithe,’ published in the November issue of the 
Magazine, for one year for 67., which is half the usualcharge. The Fditor thonght 
it right to accept this kind offer. He has therefore guaranteed the 67. for the 
present year, and made arrangements for the boy to be sent to Clifton. The 
Clifton Home for Crippled Children will of course be unable to keep him beyond 
the end of the year, except at the regular charge of 12/. per annum. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance, The Editor can im no case hold himself responsible for 
accidental loss. 








WALKDEN'S 
occas ssce WRITING 


BLUE BLACK WRITING AND 
COPYING FLUIDS. 
BRILLIANT SCARLET FOR 
STEEL PENS. 
WALKDEN’S INK FACTORY ESTABLISHED 150 YEARS. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An externai CURE for SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any ee, but will yield ~. Satpnetne® io « few a 
and commence to fade away. Ordinary redness, b scurf, vanish as if by magic; whilst old shin 
disorders, however pom rooted, ‘ Sulph holine * successsfully attacks. It destroys the Re Dis which cause these unsightly 
irritable affections, produces a clear, healthy skin. ‘ ' Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. _ Bottles, 2s. vd. 


PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Ensures great Bodily Nerve, pontet and Digestive Strength. It promotes Appetite, dispels Languor end Depression. 
ottles, 32 doses. Soldeverywhere. Insist on having Pepper's * Tonic 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


Chis nua, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of biue pill and calomel for the cure of doepepetn. biliousness, 
end all symptoms of congestion of the liver, pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, no appeti It sets the liver 
in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a | a sense of health and comfort speedily. Bottles, 2s. 97 Bold by all Chemists. 

















LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradual! deepens grey or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying ecurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 1s. 6d. Sold everywhere 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 
19] & 192 FLEET ST., AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Vellum Wove Club House Paper. | The Royal Courts Paper 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH IN THE VARIOUS SIZES. AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH, 


SAMPLE Box POST-FREE FOR 24 STAMPS. SAMPLE Box PostT-FREE FOR 18 STAMPS 


Samples and Prices, with IMustrate d Catalogue of Library and Office e Reyuisites, forwarded post-free, 





6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!® Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. 


z thn cnn gp gee a m FENNINGS’ 
=” ENNINGS 
= CHILDREN'S POWDERS, = LUNG. HEALERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. a COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious to “4 Sold in Boxes at ls. 1j¢. and 2%. 9d.. with 
a tender babe. directions, sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direet 

Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. lid and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full = to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 
directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. The largest size boxes, 2¢. 9d. (35 stemps, post- 


Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. > Sesh, —= three times the quantity of the 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which con- Read FENNINGS' EVERYBODY'S 
tains valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. @) rt TOR. . Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct, 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. . FENNINGS, West Cowes, Lw. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent onahe free on applicati 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Gowen LW. pon by letter 








GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 18384. 


Frys Cocoa 
um” §=XXtract 


‘ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’—W. W. Sroppart, F.LC., F.C.S., City and 
County Analyst, Bristol. 


‘Pure Cocoa, ¢ a oF nag of oil extracted.’—Cuaries A. Cameron, M D., 
F.R.C.S.L., teeta for Du bhlin. 


» FRY'S CARACAS COCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions, 


‘A most delicious and valuable article.’ 
STANDARD, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 
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At 2/3 a Yard. 

LEWIS’S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the Menufacturers of fine first-class Velveteens, which are now 
known ail over the world. They are "fast pile and fast dyed, and ev at & inch is guaranteed. 

If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all,and pay the 
full cost for making and trimming. 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in Black and all the most beautiful Colours now worn, is 2s. 3d-a yard. This 
quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. a yard. The public, although they don’t know it, 
mats, to Oikos two or three profits, the difference between the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 

, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and sell them (or it might 
ame be -4y give them) to the public for 28. 3d. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for them- 
selves whether Lewis's, of Market Street, Manchester, praise their Velveteens too much. Write for PATTERNS on an ordinary 
post-card. LEWIS’ ) Pay Carriage on all Orders to any address in the United Kingdom. Please mention this Magazine 














—ee LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
(e B)| ANNUAL INCOME, £485,000. 
, Accumulated 
Fund | NATIONAL Established 
1835. 
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All Profits divided exclusively amongst the Assured. 
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Central Depot, 
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6& 7 Newgate t., 
london. 


Working Expenses under Six per Cent. of the Income. 


(FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. | 


— Offices: 48 Gracechurch St., London. 









SN 
Avoid imitative, 

bearing in mind 

the trite saying, 
that ‘Jealousy is 
an awkward hom- 

age which inte- 
rhority | renders to 
merit,” of all 
Hosvers and Out- 
fitters ever ivhere 






















































SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 
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